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THE PHILOSOPHIC CREED OF WILLIAM 
PEPPERELL MONTAGUE 


OR those who knew Professor Montague, both through his 

writings and through personal association with him as a friend, 
there must be a universally shared realization of the coherence and 
harmony—the belonging together—of his mind and personality 
and character. It was not only that he put into practice as 
well as preached his convictions, and that his speculations re- 
flected the enthusiasms and sympathies that irradiated his living. 
It was also that his thinking and being and doing all exhibited 
the same gusto, the same wide-ranging curiosity and spirit of 
adventure, the same mingling of seriousness and gay whimsicality, 
the same courage and dedication to honor and truth. The happy 
excitement with which he participated in a round of golf, or took 
to the road at the wheel of a car, or worked out the strategy of 
a chess game, also enveloped him when he contemplated the 
mysteries of atoms and stellar galaxies, of time and space and 
number, of the infinite and infinitesimal. His love of life and 
compassionate concern for the alleviation of its sufferings and 
increasing of its joys, which were manifest in his attitude toward 
other persons and all sentient creatures, also inspired his untiring 
efforts to learn the nature of life and consciousness and the 
essence of the good. 

Since it was as a philosopher that, for considerably more than 
half a century, he confessed his solemn convictions and honest 
doubts in books and articles and lectures to college and university 
students, what may appropriately be first asked about him is how, 
precisely, he conceived of philosophy and of the philosopher’s 
task. His own answers are most fully expressed in passages in 
Belief Unbound, The Ways of Things, and Great Visions of 
Philosophy. For in these books, in the course of describing phi- 
losophy as contrasted with, but also intimately related to, other 
great fields of inquiry and interpretation, he singles out certain 
attributes of philosophic thought which he himself particularly 
cherished, and which we find superlatively displayed in his own 
thinking, 

Starting with the conception of a ‘‘domain of inquiry broader 
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and vaguer, deeper and more subtle than the domain of ordinary 
knowledge,’’ he proceeds to characterize it in three crucial ways: 
in terms of an attitude—that of defiant independence undiluted 
by any deference to established systems and creeds; in terms of a 
project—that of achieving a synthesis of basic knowledge and 
tracing its implications; and in terms of a method—that of imagi- 
native vision in place of the way, foredoomed to failure, of at. 
tempted proof. 

Of the three domains with which he compares philosophy— 
science, religion, and art—it is science that he hails as a sharer in 
anti-authoritarian outlook. ‘‘The procedure of both is that of 
free intellectual inquiry in a spirit of skeptical and critical seek- 
ing for the new rather than of submissive loyalty to ancient an- 
thority and dogma.’’? ‘‘Both seek to attain the truth irrespective 
of whether that truth shall turn out to be glad or sad, edifying or 
demoralizing. Dispassionate concern for objective truth governs, 
or ought to govern, every intellectual quest.’’? For him this 
human right and duty to exercise intellectual freedom should be 
recognized not only by the scientist and the philosopher but also 
by the religious seeker. In the domain of religion, however, au- 
thoritarianism has prevailed, and it has been responsible for ‘‘the 
invention of the pseudo-sin of Heresy and the pseudo-virtue of 
Orthodoxy.’’* It has also, he maintains, brought about what he 
most deeply deplores, ‘‘implicit yet thorough-going subordination 
of what ought to be to what is, of value to fact, of right to might, 
of ethics to religion. It gives us a morality of commands and 
taboos instead of a morality of ideals.’’* A morality of ideals, on 
the other hand, he finds gloriously exemplified in philosophy, par- 
ticularly in the person of Socrates. ‘‘It was good fortune for this 
planet that the founder of liberalism was also its greatest prac- 
titioner,’’ for ‘‘unlike most of the world’s philosophers, Socrates 
not only taught the disinterested love of ideals but lived it and at 
the end died for it.’’5 

But if philosophy and religion are opposed regarding sub- 
mission to the dictates of authority, in an interesting way they are 
also alike. All great religions, like systems of philosophy, em- 
body a vision of the world and of man’s place in it. And it is 
as a synthesis of many ingredients that a religious system, like 
a metaphysical system, is constructed. Into the religious syn- 

1The Ways of Things, p. 6. 
2Great Visions of Philosophy, p. 4. 
8 Belief Unbound, p. 10. 
4 Ibid., p. 11. 
5 Great Visions of Philosophy, p. 84. 
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thesis enter human hopes and fears and aspirations; and the 
natural and supernatural universe which it presents makes its 
appeal to the emotions and conscience of the believer. The phi- 
losopher’s interpretation of the universe may also yield emotional 
satisfactions, but essentially it must satisfy the demands of reason. 
Thus it is possible to see ‘‘religion as a philosophy of the heart and 
the will, and philosophy as a religion of the mind.’’® 

In working out his version of reality, it is again to science 
as an ally that the philosopher must turn. For the chemist, 
physicist, astronomer, geologist, botanist, and zoologist have 
amassed a wealth of information about the nature and behavior of 
inanimate and animate existence—matter and energy, atoms and 
stellar galaxies, and our planet which in the course of ages ex- 
hibited the rise and fall of mountain ranges and the slow evolution 
of vegetable life, animal life, and, at last, man. It is at his peril 
that the philosopher would try to devise a theory of the nature 
of things, oblivious of what science is in a position to tell. 

But Montague fully recognized, indeed insisted upon, a funda- 
mental difference between philosophy and science—a difference 
which might seem to suggest that philosophy has already outlasted 
its usefulness and so should go the way of antiquated supersti- 
tions. This threat to its survival lies in the fact that philosophic 
inquiry raises questions of a nature so general and comprehensive 
that the answers it offers are insusceptible of that verification 
which science demands for its own conclusions based upon repeated 
experiments. ‘‘The growth of science and the spread of the sci- 
entific spirit with its stress upon the concrete and particular, the 
practically useful and the empirically verifiable, have lent a vast 
momentum to the quest for certainty, and in the light of this 
quest the grandiose creations of the metaphysical imagination ap- 
pear thin and unsubstantial. At their very best they are terribly 
tmeertain, and if certainty is to be the single goal of the mind’s 
activity it would seem as though the knell of philosophy had 
struck.’’* Well then, Montague concludes, let philosophers re- 
linquish to the scientists this quest for certainty. ‘‘In very truth 
the scientists want the earth; and I suggest that we give it to them 
while the giving is good. For us in philosophy what then will 
remain? Why, of course, the sea will remain, the ocean of possi- 
bilities to be discovered by imagination and vision and enjoyed 
Without limit or surcease by us and by all who love beauty and 
wonder,’’ 8 

SThe Ways of Things, p. 4. 


"Great Visions of Philosophy, p. 7. 
8 Ibid., p. 12. 
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Here is a highly original conception of the task of philosophy 
and one which restores it to a position of undiminished dignity as 
the great pioneering adventure of exploring untraveled regions of 
possibilities, some of which are surely actualities, though not, or 
not yet, provably so. The reward for those equipped to set forth 
on this journey beyond the shores of established fact will be a 
vision of other possible realities and so of new and revolutionary 
conceptions. 

As an imaginer the philosopher is affiliated with the artist; 
and surely his way has always been more like that of artists than 
he is ready to admit. But his responsibilities are in certain re. 
spects quite different. He must be armed with knowledge gained 
from science since each new certainty opens up new possibilities 
to be envisaged, and the larger his fund of established truth the 
wider will be the range of his vision. He should, moreover, be 
careful to single out from the wealth of possibilities those that 
reason distinguishes as probabilities. It is also reason’s function 
to trace their implications. What the philosopher should con- 
stantly ask himself is: Zf this possibility is actually part of the 
truth, what then would follow for thought and action? When thus 
disciplined, his imaginings will not involve irresponsible toying 
with trivial or absurd notions. They may even lead the way to 
hypotheses later to be corroborated by science, as happened in the 
case of early Greek thinkers when, by an inspired guess, they hit 
upon a vague conception of organic evolution, and of atoms, differ- 
ing not qualitatively but only in shape and size, as the building 
blocks of all that exists. 

‘‘Great in vision, poor in proof philosophy at its highest has 
ever been,’’ announces Professor Montague, and an impressive 
instance which he cites is the philosophy of Spinoza whose proofs 
were paltry but whose vision is ‘‘sublime and majestic to a degree 
hardly equaled in history. . . . Here is a world not proved but 
possible, a world that is to some a thing of awful beauty, to others 
a nightmare of immeasurable gloom, but to all who once behold 
it a thing to pierce the spirit unforgettably. Who, moreover, cat 
remain unmoved at the spectacle of its author, the outcast Jew of 
quiet courage, the lonely man without a country, who wrought the 
vision and then with all the ardor of a Christian saint took the bleak 
thing to his own bleak heart, called it God, and in its cold embrace 
found peace.’’ ® 

It is in the context of a confessed belief regarding the implica 
tions of the whole mysterious process of evolution that Montagu 


® Great Visions of Philosophy, p. 17. 
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offers a cogent reason for seeing philosophy not degraded but 
glorified if it is acknowledged to be imaginative vision rather than 
rational demonstration. The stupendous panorama of an evolving 
universe, starting with sub-atomic elements building up into atoms 
and molecules that went to the making of systems of systems of 
suns, reached a dramatic climax with the emergence of life and 
consciousness. Through all these stages there is a prolific inven- 
tiveness that seems to bear witness to the presence of a Cosmic 
imagination infinitely resourceful and experimental and manifest- 
ing an ever-increasing purposiveness. And if this inference of 
Divine dreaming points to something like the truth, then it should 
follow that ‘‘the ways of imagination and vision are man’s nearest 
approach to the ways of primordial Being.’’ *° 

To a degree that he would not have dared to hope, he himself 
possessed vigorous imaginative powers; and this unquestionably 
helps to account for the tremendous effectiveness of his academic 
teaching and for the frequent bursts of eloquence throughout his 
writings. His cosmological speculations exemplify on a grand 
seale imaginative vision; and in more detailed ways he displays 
the fertility of his creative fancy. We find not only picturesque 
translations of abstract ideas into concrete sensory terms, and in- 
vention of episodes to illustrate general principles, but striking 
similes and vivid metaphors that express his keen sense of the 
inter-relatedness of widely separated domains. Many of these com- 
parisons introduce numerical and geometric concepts such as in- 
finite series, limits, dimensionality, surface, volume. His article, 
“The Geometry of the Good Life,’’* is a case in point. And an 
especially arresting evidence of his imaginative insight is his 
“Gulliver’s Posthumous Travels to Riemann’s Land and Lo- 
bachevskia (with an apology to Mr. J-n-th-n Swift and a warning 
to all Euclideans).’’ 12. This tale of strange journeys through non- 
Euclidean spaces is worthy of being classed with a group of writ- 
ings that were numbered among his favorites: the ‘‘science fiction’’ 
of H. G. Wells, Lewis Carroll’s stories of Alice, Edwin Abbott’s 
Flatland, and Swift’s voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag, Laputa 
and the country of the Houyhnhmns. The author’s gift for 
spirited dialogue is abundantly demonstrated here as it is in the 
Postscript to his first book, The Ways of Knowing, and in the 
Epilogue to his last book, Great Visions of Philosophy. 

There is a question about his general philosophic outlook which 
should now be asked. His writings, dealing with problems in 

10Great Visions of Philosophy, p. 25. 


Columbia University Quarterly, Vol. XXIV. 
12 Scripta. Mathematica, Vol. XXIII. 
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every field of philosophy—logic and epistemology, individual ang 
social ethics, esthetics and metaphysics—and also with Science, 
mathematics, and religion, bear witness to the wide range of his 
interests and comprise an array of tentative guesses, postulates, 
and confident beliefs. But which are those ideas that directed the 
main course of his speculations and that he most passionately 
wanted to persuade others to share? The answer can, I think, be 
framed in terms of three matters of supreme concern to him: his 
hypothesis regarding the nature of consciousness; his vision of 
the good life; and his sponsoring of Platonic or subsistential 
realism. 

Mind and its relation to the body he regarded as the central 
philosophic problem, and the most perplexing. Throughout his 
life it haunted him. The hypothesis that he worked out for its 
solution is most fully developed in the little volume, The Chances 
of Survwing Death, and in five essays: ‘‘ Variation, Heredity and 
Consciousness,’’ ?* ‘‘Consciousness a Form of Energy,’’** ‘‘Sub- 
stance, Potentiality and Cause,’’?5 ‘‘The Human Soul and the 
Cosmic Mind,’’ ** and ‘‘ Confessions of an Animistic Materialist.” ” 
Unable to admit the existence of any factor not definable in physi- 
cal terms, and at the same time feeling sure that mind is no mere 
aspect or adjective of the perishable body, he rejected traditional 
dualism with its supernaturalism and also traditional materialism 
with its mechanistic implications. Whereupon he set out to ex- 
plore the hitherto disregarded possibility that in the strange phe- 
nomenon called potential energy is to be found the answer to the 
riddle. 

It was the physicists who had furnished the distinction between 
two forms of energy, kinetic and potential. But because of their 
preoccupation, as practicing scientists, with what is observable and 
measurable, potential energy seems to figure for them as nothing 
but the possibility of future motion resulting from past motion. 
Of course the most powerful microscope cannot disclose the stresses 
and strains in a magnetic field or in the field of potential energy 
concealed in a coiled spring, any more than it can disclose the 
thoughts of a conscious mind. Yet the coiled spring must some- 
how preserve as an actuality the effects of the kinetic energy in- 

18 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. 21. 

14In part from an essay in the volume, Essays Philosophical and Psycho- 
logical in Honor of William James, Longmans, Green and Company, 1908. 

15 Travaux du IX* Congrés International de Philosophie, Paris, 1937. 

16 Mind, N.S., Vol. LIV, No. 213. 


17 Contemporary American Philosophy, London, Allen and Unwin; New 
York, Macmillan, 1930. 
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yolved in its winding, for when released it ‘‘can regurgitate in a 
new series of motions . . . the series which it had received and re- 
tained.’ But how inexpressibly simple the field of potential 
energy in this case as compared with that which might be built 
up in the seat of consciousness, the central nervous system— 
billions of cells that are complex organic units continuously fed 
by a stream of impulses from outside the body and inside the body 
during waking life and even in hours of sleep. Why may not con- 
sciousness consist of a fabulously rich field of potential energy per- 
vading that configuration of living cells? Unprovable, admittedly. 
But at the very least an equating of mind and potential energy 
would seem no more improbable than the physicist’s equating of 
matter and energy in the case, say, of a lump of hard, heavy metal 
accounted for as a congregation of invisible, tumultuous atoms de- 
scribed as electric charges. And it is an impressive case for his 
hypothesis that its author presents. The fundamental traits of 
consciousness he lists as: privacy, or inaccessibility to external ob- 
servation; duration, or preserving, through memory, of the past in 
the present ; purposiveness; and organizing or integrating powers. 
None of these psychic attributes is to be accounted for in terms of 
brute matter. But, as he makes plain, their counterpart appears 
to reside in the nature and behavior of potential energy; which 
leads to a characterization of mind as a unique kind of substantive 
thing. 

The question remains whether mind thus interpreted could be 
supposed to be capable of surviving the death of the body with 
which it had been associated. The momentous question could, ap- 
parently, receive an affirmative scientific answer only if the prin- 
ciple of conservation of energy assures the continuance not merely 
of the total bulk of energy, but of organized systems of potential 
energy. And this might be the case only if the building up process 
operating in the formation of atoms and evolution of living organ- 
isms is a universal one counteracting the breaking down process 
involved in the dissipation of energy, or increase of entropy. A 
desperate chance that this is so? Well, at least a possibility that 
may even be authenticated by scientists, and that would mean the 
realization of a profound human hope. For it would mean that a: 
substantive mind is a substantive soul, deathless, and conceivably 
capable of limitless growth and perfecting. But the possibilities 
donot end here. If the cosmos as a whole is not a mere ageglomera- 
tion of unintegrated forces but a unity incomparably more com- 
plete than that of any of its constituent parts, and if this unity 
invests an all-embracing system of potential energy, then here 
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would be Divine Consciousness, omnipresent, eternal, from whog 
memory no least fragment out of the remotest past could vanish 
and whose celestial vision would encompass every possibility of 
truth and good. 

This culminating phase of what seems to me a magnificent 
hypothesis makes a kind of prelude to the second matter for ow 
brief consideration: Montague’s vision of the good. All life, he 
observes, is growth. The good life is the more abundant life, the 
life in which there is maximum development and fulfillment of 
capacities, which means life that becomes larger, more voluminous, 
with every extension of interests and powers and deepening of 
understanding and sympathies. In the finest sense of the word 
it is the happy life. For happiness involves far more than a series 
of simple momentary pleasures, though it does not preclude these, 
Essentially it consists of the reverberating satisfactions that attend 
the fulfilling of basic and deeply felt needs and desires; and the 
more numerous the desires of this kind that are fulfilled, the richer 
and more enduring the satisfactions. But every individual is 
always potentially one or the other of two selves: a small, lower 
self intent upon its own concerns whatever the consequence for 
others, and a larger self to whom sacrifice of personal benefits for 
the sake of preserving or augmenting general happiness is some- 
thing gladly undergone. It is up to the individual to choose be. 
tween the two selves. And this is a moral choice. For ‘‘duty is 
nothing but the claim of the greater upon the lesser self. The 
doing of duty is the subordination of the lesser good of the moment 
to that larger and more inclusive good comprising all the hopes and 
desires in ourselves and others.’’ 1® 

The code of ethics here introduced singles out two virtues a 
constituting ‘‘the primary dimensions of righteousness’’—Love and 
Enthusiasm, the latter having two main species, Courage and 
Loyalty, or steadfastness, which supply the energy needed for m- 
deviating pursuit of the good in the face of pain or the threat of 
pain. The good, the supreme good, is the ideal of universal love. 
A life that embodied love to the full ‘‘would include in itself, 
through sympathy, the desires, interests and aims, the potentialities 
in short of all lives, present and future.’’*® As a standard of cor- 
duct in one’s relations to other persons this is, of course, the Chris 
tian ideal epitomized in the injunction: Love thy neighbor 
thyself. And there is sufficient reason for responding to the call to 
that way of life. ‘‘It is the birthright of every human being to be 


18 Belief Unbound, p. 64. 
19 Ibid., p. 58. 
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cherished by his fellows and to be recognized as a person, a spirit, 
irreplaceable, precious and sacred, the embodiment of those tran- 
scendent values which pertain to personality and to personality 
alone.’’ *° 

But the duty to bestow love and sympathy is not limited, we 
are warned, to the case of other human beings. ‘‘In the teachings 
of Jesus we find, alas, no clear word concerning animal suffering 
and our duty to mitigate it. Yet the brutes who bleed and die 
for one another and for us have no solace of religion or philosophy 
to alleviate their agony, and their claim for such sympathy and 
help as we can give should be more poignant and compelling from 
the very fact that they are mute.’’*4 Lost dogs wandering in 
dumb misery on city streets were particular objects of his com- 
passion. As a citizen of Manhattan with its dense crowds and con- 
gested traffic he found plenty of examples of this misery and never 
failed to go to the rescue. It is a great satisfaction to his friends 
that he contributed to Barnard College a fund, the income from 
which provides prizes for the best essays on the significance of what 
Albert Schweitzer calls ‘‘reverence for life’’ in its bearing upon 
the neglected ethical issue of man’s duties to animals. Every paper 
on this subject submitted by young students will help to promote 
the humanitarian ideal which was so very close to his heart. 

The concept of the good figures importantly in his version of 
subsistential realism, the third and final matter for our attention. 
Actually, of course, he was a thorough-going realist, disagreeing 
both with those out of sympathy with the Platonic tradition and 
with those who deny the objective reality of physical objects which 
in their view are relative to, dependent upon, or mere contents of, 
mind. His general realistic outlook is presented in a large num- 
ber of his writings, including his most generally known and in- 
ternationally acclaimed book, The Ways of Knowing, and ‘‘A 
Realistic Theory of Truth and Error,’’ 2? ‘‘Truth Subsistential and 
Existential,’ and many other essays. But it was the objective 
reality not of things perceived by way of the senses, but of mean- 
ings conceptually experienced, that was his major concern. A 
disciple of Plato, he nevertheless realized that the ancient Greek 
thinker, like Christopher Columbus, was unaware of the vast di- 
mensions of the new world that he had discovered. For the realm 
that Plato entered as a pioneering explorer harbors incalculably 
: 20‘¢The Two Immortalities,’? Columbia University Quarterly, Vol. XXV, 

0.1, 
21 Belief Unbound, pp. 58 f. 
22 The codperative volume, The New Realism, Macmillan, 1912. 
28 University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. X. 
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more than the very generic and ethically significant abstractions. 
It contains as logical forms—or essences, as Santayana felicitously 
calls them—absolutely everything that ever has been, or ever will 
be, or never will be, actualized in spatio-temporal existence ; every. 
thing, in fact, that can be an object or topic of discourse, though 
not dependent upon even being thought of. Thus each quality, 
relation, nature, value that this domain encompasses is the logical 
prius of any past or present or future incarnation of it in a thing 
or a thought. Just as one may ask how an unknown type of atom 
or unknown star could be discovered if there were not already that 
type of atom or that star already existing, so one may ask how, for 
example, there could have come to be the personality of the living 
Socrates unless there were already as an eternal possibility that 
precise personality to be actualized. The same is true of merely 
imagined characters. How could there have come to be a Don 
Quixote unless there had always been that very personality wait- 
ing, as it were, to be imagined, though doomed to oblivion if 
Cervantes had never lived? Pirandello’s fascinating play, Siz 
Characters in Search of an Author, presents dramatically exactly 
this type of subsistent. 

There is perhaps no other philosophic dispute in which each of 
the two camps, believers and unbelievers, feels such incredulous 
astonishment over the point of view of the other camp. Those of 
us who are believers may think that Professor Montague errs if 
at all on the side of understatement in his comment: ‘‘That the 
realm of essence contains all that is possible is a truth that is 
three-quarters a truism.’’ At the same time we know that trying 
to communicate to the unbelievers an understanding of our out- 
look is like trying to communicate to the congenitally blind the 
color of a corn-flower, or to the congenitally deaf the sound of a 
meadow-lark’s song. For their part, those others obviously regard 
the whole affair as nothing more than foolish fancies couched in 
Jabberwocky lingo. 

In his autobiographical sketch, ‘‘Confessions of an Animistie 
Materialist,’’ we read of the joy with which Montague recognized 
the proud eminence of the realm of number in the universe of 
essence. Speaking of Stringham, with whom he took a course in 
mathematics, he says: ‘‘I had no ear for music, but I think I got 
from his functions and series the kind of experience that musicians 
must get from their music. The numbers had always had for me 
an almost pathological fascination and an almost tangible objec 
tivity. To regard the number 37, for example, as the product of 
the human mind, a result of the counting activity by which we 
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reached it, seemed not only false but idiotic. The numbers stand 
in vast and infinite array with all their still more multitudinous 
interrelations full of unending and delightful surprises. They 
are what they are, and must through all time be what they have 
been, more steadfast than the stars and more clear and beautiful 
than existing things can ever hope to be. It would be easier and 
less absurd to suppose that Baedeker had by his descriptions 
created the Jungfrau at which I am now looking than to suppose 
that the ephemeral mathematicians of this planet create by their 
technique of procedure the timeless truths which they discover.’’ 

Regarding what he felt to be the indubitable objective reality 
in the domain of essence of one other great abstract idea or form, 
the triumphant mood of his pronouncements equals or surpasses 
that in which he speaks of number. This instance is Plato’s own, 
describable as the ideal good of which we have only flickering 
intimations and which is so very imperfectly actualized in human 
life. Yet, uncreated by man’s thoughts or by any God worthy of 
that name, it subsists from everlasting to everlasting, and to it 
humanity and Divinity alike must be subject. His exalted pro- 
claiming of that autonomous good as the sublime archetype of every 
manifestation, in hearts and deeds, of courage and endurance and 
compassion, of loyalty and love, recurs as a kind of refrain in 
many different contexts throughout his writings. But nowhere is 
his avowal of that faith more eloquent and moving than in this 
solemn litany in ‘‘The Two Immortalities,’’ presented in St. Paul’s 
chapel at a commemoration service for Columbia’s dead: 

“There is the great truth that eternity matters more than dura- 
tion, that the quality of a life matters more than its length of days, 
and that the spirit of man can suffer no deeper indignity than to 
make the ideals of good and beauty and the sense of moral obliga- 
tio depend for their validity upon the vicissitudes of mere ex- 
istence. Whether death is but a prelude, and whether at the 
heart of things there is something somehow good are dreadful 
questions, and in their answers fraught with doubt we hear the 
echoes of human hope and fear. Philosophy cannot resolve these 
questions that religion meets by faith. There is, however, one high 
certainty that is quite philosophy’s own: Ideals are eternal things, 
and the life that incarnates them attains an absolute value that 
time alone could not create and that death is powerless to destroy.’’ 


HELEN Huss PARKHURST 
BaRNARD COLLEGE 
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WILLIAM PEPPERELL MONTAGUE AND THE 
NEW REALISTS? 


URING the closing years of the nineteenth century the senior 
members of the Department of Philosophy at Harvard were 
George Herbert Palmer, William James, Josiah Royce, Hugo Miin- 
sterberg, and George Santayana; and among those who were com. 
pleting their graduate studies under these teachers, and under 
the remoter but not negligible auspices of Charles William Eliot, 
were John E. Boodin, William E. Savery, Arthur 0. Lovejoy, 
Wilmon H. Sheldon, William Pepperell Montague, and the present 
speaker. To the three of us who survive, the death of Montague 
meant the loss of one with whom we had shared our youth and 
apprenticeship and a companionship of over half a century. If 
in those early days we had been asked to name that one among us 
who already most perfectly embodied the vocation of the philos- 
opher, we would, I think, have agreed that it was Montague. And 
he was already married; with his wife, Helen, their baby, Mowgli, 
and their huge St. Bernard dog, he was the first among us to 
launch upon a domestic as well as a professional career. 

My own association with Montague comprised not only this 
bond of graduate study and ancient memories, but membership in 
that group of brash young men who ventured to give themselves 
the name of ‘‘The New Realists’’ or ‘‘The Six Realists,’’? u- 
daunted by the less flattering designations of ‘‘ Naive Realists’’ and 
‘*Six Little Realists.’’ I will be forgiven if I give special attention 
to this phase of Montague’s career, which at the time was attended 
by the excitement of a concerted assault upon the citadel of philo- 
sophical orthodoxy. In 1901 Montague had published in the 
Philosophical Review an article entitled ‘‘Professor Royce’s 
Refutation of Idealism.’’ This was not his first publication (he 
having published his ‘‘Plea for Soul Substance’’ in the previous 
year) but it marks him as one of the pioneers of American Realism, 
and indicates that the so-called ‘‘New Realism”’ arose largely as 
a refutation of a refutation. Royce’s World and the Individual, 
published in 1900, and anticipated in his Harvard courses, had 
opened with the elimination of three conceptions of reality—real- 
ism, mysticism, and critical rationalism—in order to pave the way 
for his idealism as the fourth and sole remaining possibility. 
Montague, although he had been greatly influenced by Royce, 
boldly challenged his argument, and committed himself thus early 


1 Delivered at a memorial meeting at Barnard College, February 24, 1954. 
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in his career to a doctrine to which Royce was supposed by most 
of his contemporaries to have given the coup de grace. 

In 1902, when the American Philosophical Association held its 
first meeting, the President was James E. Creighton, that sturdy 
Seotch Canadian idealist who reigned at Cornell for many years, 
and inspired both respect and fear among the fledgelings. His 
successors in this office during the next half dozen years, with the 
exception of Dewey, belonged, broadly speaking, to the school 
of Kant and recognized their alliance with Green, Caird, and 
Bradley in England. Even Dewey had not yet wholly outgrown 
his Hegelian beginnings. At the beginning of the century neither 
pragmatism nor realism had as yet seriously threatened the reign 
of this idealistic school. Studies in Logical Theory, by Dewey 
and his Chicago group, appeared in 1903; James’s essays on 
“Radical Empiricism’’ appeared in the Journal of Philosophy 
in 1904 and 1905, and his Lowell Lectures entitled ‘‘Pragmatism’”’ 
not until 1907. At the end of this decade, although the prag- 
matists were gathering their forces, and the voice of the realists 
was beginning to be heard in the land, the idealists still spoke 
with an accent of authority and were listened to with peculiar 
deference. 

At the meeting of the American Philosophical Association held 
in New Haven in 1909 five of the younger members who either read 
papers or took part in the discussion, found, quite without pre- 
meditation, that they were fighting on the same side against a 
common foe. To Montague and Walter B. Pitkin, who were col- 
leagues at Columbia, there occurred the possibility of translating 
this impromptu polemic into articulate agreement. Walter T. 
Marvin, later of Rutgers, and Edward G. Spaulding, later of 
Princeton, were at this time in New York. Letters were cir- 
culated among them, and were sent to Edwin B. Holt and to the 
present writer at Harvard. Woodbridge, with whom Montague 
and Pitkin were in constant touch, gave advice and encouragement, 
but he preferred to remain aloof. 

In 1910 the six published their ‘‘Program and First Platform,’’ 
and in 1912 there appeared the codperative volume entitled The 
New Realism. These publications were the fruit of many informal 
conferences, held in New York, Cambridge, Princeton, Woods 
Hole, Mass., and Dover, N. J. The secretarial task fell naturally 
to the talented and indefatigable Pitkin, whose only fault was his 
versatility. In the group discussions he, together with Spaulding, 
represented the emphasis on physical science, and especially on 
biology; Marvin stood for the historical emphasis; Holt was 
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peculiarly equipped to deal with the psychological and physiologi. 
cal aspects of epistemology; the present writer marshaled the 
arguments against idealism; Montague was our metaphysician, 
The Preface to The New Realism contained an expression of 
the authors’ hope that this volume would be ‘‘followed by other 
collections of studies.’’ But though we continued to meet through 
1914 the disagreements which had been subordinated and only im. 
perfectly concealed, the divergence of interests, and the ambition 
of each to write his own book, soon divided us. Whatever may 
be thought of ,our doctrine, and the success of our experiment, 
the will and the effort to agree created a sense of intellectual 
brotherhood and enabled us for a time to speak a common language 
and proceed on common assumptions. This is an unusual achieve. 
ment among philosophers, and it may perhaps be claimed that the 
New Realists established a fashion, later adopted by the ‘‘critical 
realists,’’? the idealists, and more recently by those who march 
under the flag of ‘‘naturalism.’’ In this community of thought 
and purpose, Montague, congenial and convivial, contributed his 
intellectual enthusiasm and his rare gift of good fellowship. 
Montague’s share in ‘‘The New Realism’’ was only a small 
part of his total philosophical achievement. His discussions with 
his five realistic colleagues, both his assent and his dissent, did, 
however, reveal the fundamental trends of his thought. He never 
wavered in his adherence to the fundamental tenets of the New 
Realism—the independence of the real world, including physical 
nature; the immediate presence of this independent reality to the 
knowing mind without prejudice to its independence; the ac- 
ceptance of the corpus of natural science as the model and founda- 
tion of all knowledge; the temporal and plural structure of the 
universe. He differed from his colleagues in his comparatively 
hypostatic and traditionalist turn of mind. He refused to abandon 
the ideas of substance and causality, and the Newtonian concep- 
tions of space and time; he deplored the reduction of the mind to 
behavior, and of matter to perceptual appearances. ‘‘I feel my- 
self,’’ he said, ‘‘to be a thing in a world of things.’’? His criti- 
eism of philosophical doctrines rarely took the form of outright 
rejection, but rather of demotion to a position of partial truth. 
The titles of his books, The Ways of Knowing, The Ways of Being, 
and Great Visions of Philosophy, speak eloquently of his intellectual 
hospitality—of his desire to credit each school of thought and every 
sincere and struggling thinker with some ray of light, however 
feeble or wavering. The last of his books, the Great Visions, 


2The Ways of Being, 1940, p. 649. 
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is the mos} characteristic of his writings: in its wide perspective, 
its clarity and wit, its highmindedness, and its unabashed claim 
for the rights of philosophical speculation. It sprang from his 
prain and his heart at the height of their powers. 

Montague’s practical philosophy reveals this same desire to 
save truths, and incorporate them in the truth. Thus in the field 
of morals, he has summarized his position as follows: ‘‘The prob- 
lem of modern ethics is to purge Christian altruism of its taint 
of asceticism and to purge the life-affirming ideals of Nietzsche of 
their taint of cruelty and selfishness, and then combine the two 
ideals into a single system.’’* In the field of religion, over and 
above the Christian ethic, Montague advocated what he called 
“Promethean Piety,’’ which might combine the hopes of super- 
naturalism with the emancipation of the intellect. 

It was characteristic of Montague that he should have held 
views of his own on the theory of relativity, the quantum theory, 
democracy, heredity and evolution, the dogma of the Trinity, im- 
mortality, beauty—in short, on every major topic which has come 
into the purview of the thinking mind. He was insatiably curious, 
ingeniously speculative, and resolutely affirmative. He was a 
philosopher in the ancient and perennial sense of the term. He 
identified himself with the cult and fraternity of philosophers, 
and reached out to philosophical colleagues at home and abroad. 
He not only devoted himself to philosophy with all his heart and 
with his unusual acuteness, but he lived by it: his doctrine and his 
practice were inseparable. It would never have occurred to him 
to make a point of this—philosophy was what you lived by, the 
good life was what your philosophy taught and inspired you to 
live. 

Nevertheless the man exceeded his philosophy. The ‘‘Monty,’’ 
the ‘‘Pep,’? whom we have known was abundantly possessed of 
those idiosyncrasies to which we give the names of ‘‘temperament’’ 
and ‘‘personality.’’ It is utterly impossible to conceive that there 
should have been, or ever will be, another Montague. His vivid 
concreteness could be felt and will live in our memories. Words 
can help to recall him, but they cannot describe him. He was an 
ideal crony—gay, confidential, uninhibited, abounding in ideas 
and fancies, and rejoicing in their exchange. He was compounded 
of firm virtues and amiable weaknesses. He was fundamentally 
affectionate, and hated only meanness, dishonesty, injustice, and 
cruelty. He was tardy, forgetful, and unorganized. His life was 
attended by many minor crises, resulting from his adventurous 
8 Ibid., p. 599. 
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disposition. One might say, I think, that he was imprudent not 
by accident, but by design. He was a sort of hedonistic ascetic— 
given to self-punishment for the positive satisfactions which it 
afforded ; as when, being completely out of condition, he conceived 
the idea of walking from New York to Poughkeepsie. He did not 
believe in playing safe, but in taking risks: if he saw a limb he 
went out on it. And then, when necessary, there were always those 
who were glad to lend him a helping hand. He was tender-hearted, 
and he evoked tenderness. He appealed to the universal maternal 
instinct. He had no pride of self-sufficiency. When overtaken 
by the results of his own carelessness he wore the expression of 
a child aware of his naughtiness—guilty, innocent, mischievous, 
and confident of forgiveness. 

I can remember two instances of this. In 1932 he came to 
Cambridge to give the Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality, and he 
spent the night at my house writing the lecture which he was to 
give the next day. His visit with us consisted wholly of alarms 
and excursions. When he appeared on the platform he held a 
loose sheaf of papers from which he had to pluck the pages as 
he went. The effect of this was to endear him both to his hostess 
and to his audience. In 1947 he was my predecessor as Flint 
Professor at U.C.L.A. He forgot the medicine which was essential 
to his physical well-being; he had to be put to bed and nursed; 
his classes had to be postponed. The result was that everybody, 
colleagues and students alike, loved him the more. The afterglow 
of the incident was still warm when I arrived a year later. 

I fear that in this impressionistic portrait of Montague I may 
have overstated the weaknesses, and understated the strength— 
emphasized the satyr at the expense of the saint. For he was a 
saint, if saintliness has anything to do with kindness, humility, 
and manly courage. His moral fibre was tough; with no hint of 
self-righteousness or arrogance he wes out there in the field of 
battle fighting on the side of the angels. He had not only per- 
sonality, but character. His intellectual versatility and tolerance, 
and his capacity for the elucidation and systematization of doc- 
trines (usually with the aid of the blackboard), made him a re- 
markable teacher. But here again there is no formula which fits 
him. To his students, his colleagues, and the wide circle of his 
friends he was an unclassifiable individual who will be long re- 
membered and mourned, but never replaced. 


RauPH BarToN PERRY 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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WILLIAM PEPPERELL MONTAGUE: 
A DARING THINKER? 


ILLIAM Pepperell Montague was a person; I would prefer 

to call him a personality—there is a magnanimous note in 
the word, it suggests the individual and universal in one, as 
befits the genuine philosopher. 

As such a personality, man and metaphysician, I think no man 
now living knew him as long and as well as I did—unless perhaps 
Arthur Lovejoy. We were graduate students together at Harvard, 
under the famous teachers Royce, James, Miinsterberg, Palmer, San- 
tayana, and for a short period Bakewell. Our group of graduate 
students included, besides Montague, Boodin, Holt, Lovejoy, 
Perry, and Savery. Of us all, Montague was considered by the 
Department the most brilliant and original thinker. Charles S. 
Peirce, who was then giving some lectures in Cambridge, ex- 
pressed the same opinion. And it was no small compliment, since 
all of the above-named students later became distinguished teach- 
ers and thinkers: Boodin as a personalist at U.C.L.A., Savery at 
Seattle with his metaphysic of concatenism, Holt in epistemology 
and psychology at Harvard, Perry noted for his theory of value 
and as Gifford lecturer, Lovejoy especially for his classic work 
The Great Chain of Being. And I think we students all looked 
up to Montague as the best of us; we had reason to do so. He 
got his A.B. in 1896, his Ph.D. only two years later; he was ap- 
pointed Austin Teaching Fellow the next year, then left Cam- 
bridge for Berkeley where he began his splendid teaching career. 
Already at Harvard he originated a metaphysical system of his 
own, quite unique, neither idealist nor materialist nor dualist, not 
classifiable under any of the then recognized types of metaphysic. 
As all know, idealism was then the orthodox philosophy; we were 
all brought up in it by Royce, Miinsterberg, and Palmer, even 
James and Santayana dissenting only later: idealism in metaphysic 
and idealism in epistemology. (Nobody noticed the difference 
between them at the time.) And of course the pendulum was 
bound to swing back to the opposite extremes, materialism and 
realism: such is the dialectic of human nature. The revolt in 
epistemology came first because we were taught that epistemology 
was a prerequisite to metaphysics; we all remember the six ‘‘new 
realists.’? And of course our friend joined the group, but he 
had already rebelled against the standard metaphysic of the day 
in his own new and original system. How well I remember the 


1Read at the memorial meeting at Barnard College, February 24, 1954. 
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shock it gave me when I read the outline of that system which he 
had written: he declared that the ultimate elements of reality 
were relations without terms! How could there be relations un. 
_less between things or terms? It was a daring speculation. I 
stress this earliest world-view of his because then and there ap. 
peared in him what I have since come to see as the central trait of 
his intelligence: he was the bold and daring thinker. That trait 
explains why in his later work he so bitterly resented any form 
of authoritarianism, why he so ardently defended the freedom of 
the individual as against the pressure of the social mores, and 
why he was one day to say: ‘‘It is not communism or Fascism, 
but pure codperative Anarchism that will characterize the golden 
age of the future, the loving and beloved community of free 
spirits’’ (Belief Unbound, p. 57). And again: ‘‘ Political democ- 
racy is the enthronement of herd morality and herd mentality in 
the realm of government. . . the economic democracy of socialism 
which is the goal of democratic evolution is far worse’’ (Great 
Visions, p. 397). Such was the courage of his individualism, 
rarely seen today in our oversocialized climate. But more than 
this: man may be free to think, but what is he going to think 
about? Here again appears the daring of Montague’s thought. 
Not for him to think about thinking, proving, analyzing analysis, 
in company with the timid logical positivists; still less about 
language as socialized thinking with the cowardly semanticists of 
today: rather about reality and the ideal values for us human 
beings which it may permit. In that consummate statement of his 
metaphysic, Great Visions of Philosophy, he calls these ‘‘a kind of 
fiddling,’’ ‘‘the game of logical positivism,’’ philosophers fiddling 
while civilization is burning. ‘‘I simply cannot bear,’’ he wrote, 
‘*to see philosophy smother under a mountain of piffle’’ (Preface, 
p. xii). For this modern inward turn of philosophy he had only 
scorn—and rightly! True, he did have much interest in epis- 
temology; but he always took epistemology as the gateway to 
metaphysics. That was why he joined the realist revolt against 
the Berkeleyan or Kantian subjectivism. Always his interest 
focused on the external world, its facts, it values, its latent possi- 
bilities for man’s progress. No retreat into the ivory tower of @ 
safe certainty for him! Always discoveries are made not by 
rigid demonstration, but by exploring the hidden depths of nature, 
venturing to propose new hypotheses, to unearth new possibilities 
never yet suspected, and indeed not yet proved. Which is why 
he now and again rummaged about in the region of transfinite 
numbers, Alpha Null, and such. Yes, he was the bold and daring 
thinker; a heart-warming contrast to the linguistic self-conscious- 
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ness of present-day ‘‘philosophy in a new key’’—a key which has 
locked the door leading out into reality. 

Now another outstanding trait of his mind. It goes with his 
adventurous spirit that laid less emphasis on proof. The quest 
for certainty, as Dewey saw, has led only to more and more bicker- 
ing, ending in the retreat where the philosopher, Narcissus-like, 
contemplates the image of his own thoughts in language. Of 
course Montague did value a fair degree of certainty; he strove for 
it, else he would not have argued for his views. But he saw, as 
fewer and fewer are now seeing, that a beautiful and thrilling 
vision is of more value to humanity than a rigid logical demon- 
stration. Logic is cool, placid, unmoving; it gives no heart-warm- 
ing conviction. What a delicious irony it was that Hegel, wor- 
shiper of logical implication, declared that nothing great is done 
without passion. That was due to Hegel’s German blood; the 
German is typically a passionate adorer of something, be it a 
Hitler or an idealist Absolute, whereas the English, cool-headed, 
the lymphatic blondes of philosophy, fall easy victims to the 
mania for minute analysis. Action follows emotion, without emo- 
tion nothing is done, nothing of any moment. Yes, even a vision 
which is false is on the whole better than a certainty which leaves 
you unmoved. Progress needs the burning thrill of the idealist; 
emotion is motion ; without it no change, a static life, dull, insipid, 
as with the oyster or clam. As Montague said in that summing 
up of his philosophic life, Great Visions: ‘‘the greatest thinkers 
have never been the truest thinkers. Truth is found by little men 
who are privileged to go over the battlefields on which the giants 
have contended’’ (p. 382). There is here a profound insight, one 
much needed by the devotee of rigid precision in thinking. 
Montague is the fervent idealist; he sees, with Whitehead to whom 
in many ways he is close, that emotion is even more fundamental 
for the good life than thought. He stepped out beyond that de- 
votion to the exclusive intellect which has been the bane of 
Western philosophy, inherited from Greece. Whitehead, doing 
the like, emphasized the category lure; Montague calls it vision— 
the two are close together. Putting it otherwise, he is the ro- 
mantic thinker. Remember that one of the essays in Ways of 
Things is entitled ‘‘Beauty Is Not All.’’ He there points out that 
there is another phase of the art-object, the phase of thrill, the 
goose-flesh of the soul, aspiration meeting inspiration. Beauty 
is the classical form, seen in symmetry, order, harmony, mutual 
implication of the parts—object of the calm contemplation of in- 
tellect, akin to the ordered structures of logic and mathematics. 
Aquinas called beauty the cognitive good. Thrill is the romantic 
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factor, the moving, stirring phase inciting to action, to realizing 
the luring vision. As Montague felt, philosophy today, with 
the exception of Whitehead, Urban, and a few others, has all but 
lost its sense for values. The more it discusses the nature of 
values, the less it feels them. For there is no value without emo- 
tion, no emotion without value good or bad. Submerged by the, 
phlegmatic British analysis, to which the Americans have sub. 
missively bowed, values lose their momentum. 

This romantic adventurousness, seeking ever new visions, so 
central in our good friend’s personality, is especially witnessed in 
his treatment of the systems of the past. As we read through the 
Great Visions we find two outstanding enthusiasms; there are 
others indeed, many others, some admiring, some rebelling against 
the visions he portrays, but there are two of the great visions 
which he loves best of all: that of Plato with his ideal goods, 
and that of Bergson with his note of incremental change pointing 
towards the ascent of humanity. As Walter Pater said, Plato is 
the lover. Plato is not the system-maker; that was reserved for 
the cooler Aristotle. Plato was for Montague the visionary. As 
we know, Plato declared that he would never write a treatise on 
the Ideas; he only pointed to them. Montague, like Plato, was 
their lover. That is why he was coldly indifferent, even con- 
temptuous, toward Aristotle, the unimpassioned one. Hear what 
he said of that philosopher who has been so often considered the 
apex of Greek thought: he called Aristotle ‘‘the great smug 
bourgeois who had his chance and muffed it’’ (p. 112). For 
Montague ‘‘the pride of philosophy is in its disclosure of sig- 
nificant possibility’’ (p. 16) of ‘‘a thing to pierce the spirit un- 
forgettably’’ (p. 17). He goes on to say: ‘‘the ways of imagina- 
tion and vision are, I think, man’s nearest approach to the ways of 
primordial Being’’ (p. 25). Indeed, what is philosophy but a 
‘‘series of experiments in free thought and free imagination” 
(p. 29)? So Plato is for him the typical philosopher, lover of 
the ideal goods which humanity may compass more and more. 
‘‘Tdeals,’’ he writes, ‘‘are real—eternally real and, in a sense, 
more real than the actualities of existence’’ (p. 88). 

At the same time he does sense a certain lack in Plato, a gap 
to be filled out by Plato’s counterpart, Bergson. Plato’s world 
had no note of intrinsic progress, no innate tendency to realize 
the ideal values increasingly, no natural evolution. There was 
nothing in nature to guarantee, nor even to help, man’s ascent; 
all depended on man’s will, Plato found no positive hopeful, 
helpful trait in the make-up of this world here and now. But 
man, weak creature that he is, needs help. It was Bergson’s 
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élan vital that filled the need. Bergson’s vision rounds out Plato’s: 
the two together form the maximum vision for mankind, Mon- 
tague’s own vision indeed. The Greek, revering intellect with its 
still contemplation, had little notion of forward movement, prog- 
ress, growth. Change was for him the destroyer, Heracleitus the 
weeping philosopher. Progress, growth, these are imaged in 
warm emotion; they have a note of definite increase. ‘‘It may 
be,’ writes our thinker, ‘‘that the most distinctively human of 
man’s yearnings is his yearning to become something more than 
human’’ (p. 120). So he accepts ‘‘an all-pervading tendency of 
growth from the lower and simpler to the higher and more com- 
plex’’ (p. 236). It was Bergson who taught that reason is only 
a human product, one of the results of evolution, by no means a 
determiner of the course of things; so he drew rather on the 
emotive phase to form his vision of reality. ‘‘For Bergson, as 
for other mystics who have founded their philosophy upon a princi- 
ple that is a product of feeling rather than thought’’ (p. 413)— 
in these words does our friend designate the Bergsonian insight. 
Further, ‘‘ Reality is growth and as such involves perpetual novelty. 
This is, I think, the central idea of the Bergsonian vision’’ (p. 412). 
And for Bergson, ‘‘the rise (of nature and especially of man) is 
not only unending but inevitably and necessarily unending. Just 
because the general process is cumulative, the past being included 
in the present, an irreversibility is guaranteed’’ (p. 467). Thus 
Bergson’s philosophy ‘‘is a vision which reveals a new appreciation 
of the meaning and promise of evolving Nature, and a new sense 
of the freedom and power of human life’’ (p. 426). So to those 
who cannot accept either traditional religion or materialism 
“Bergson must be the supreme prophet of the present day’’ (p. 
426). 

In another way Montague’s romantic character is shown. We 
said that he was cool toward Aristotle; Aristotle was the philos- 
opher of the middle way, as appeared in his description of courage 
as the mean between rashness and timidity, and so on. Our hero 
declares: ‘‘greater joys and beauties of life are to be had, not by 
keeping to the middle way but by ‘living dangerously’ and risking 
all for some higher cause’’ (p. 119). We need, he asserts, ‘‘au- 
dacity and insatiable curiosity’’ (p. 175). That is why so often 
in his writing he says ‘‘I think’’ so and so—thereby announcing 
an unproved yet stirring vision. And the like romanticism colors 
his ethics: he was the romantic moralist. In Belief Unbound (note 
the significant word Unbound, by the way) he states as the moral 
law, good in its own right, not good because sanctioned by God, 
“the law that there shall never be law, but always departure 
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from law, a maximum of variation, innovation and adventure” 
(p. 58). He finds only ‘‘two absolute virtues.’’ ‘‘These two 
virtues are Love and Enthusiasm .. . the two primary dimen. 
sions of righteousness’’ (p. 58). As for the cool and mild virtue 
of temperance: ‘‘We should use temperance in our sins and gor. 
rows, but when we are seeking ... to achieve happiness for 
ourselves and others, enthusiasm in the sense of abandon or con- 
centrated intensity should replace the temperance’’ (p. 62). And 
in line with this: ‘‘No purely affirmative desire is bad, but some 
desires are better than others. Sin consists only in preferring the 
lesser to the greater good’’ (p. 63). 

With his warm-hearted disdain of the puritanical insistence on 
precision—philosophy’s ingrowing conscience—goes his indiffer. 
ence to exact historical scholarship. He doesn’t claim that the 
great visions he is portraying need be quite as he pictures them. 
The value of history is that it suggests ideas. Even if Plato— 
about whom scholars notoriously differ—didn’t believe what this 
book (Great Visions) says he believed, ideas of high import may 
be culled from what it thinks he believed. As usual, Montague 
puts the matter in his incisive way: ‘‘The great philosophers of the 
past,’’ he writes, ‘‘should be read rather than photographed or 
thumb-printed’’ (Great Visions, p. 87). 

So far we might think, romanticist that he was, that he had 
little interest in a synthesis of many philosophic sects. The 
romanticist is typically a violent partisan; loves are so often ex- 
clusive. But not so here! Though he never posed as a synthe- 
sizer, that is what he was, as is so clearly seen in the Epilogue of 
Great Visions. His very way of working itself had a synthetic 
tinge; it was the Mozart type, which senses the whole symphony 
in one glance. He wrote his articles and books, not step by 
plodding step, but as if all at once, no hesitations. When he once 
sat down to write, he wrote calmly on, straight to the finish. How 
I used to envy him this power! But deeper still was his motive 
of fairness. He was a synthesizer because he was a sympathizer; 
his venturesome mind ventured out in all directions, gleaning 
whatever visions he could find. He would be fair to all possible 
views, even if more especially to those which he thought had not 
been fairly treated, the unorthodox, the underdogs. That was 
why he called himself a materialist, whereas he was much more. 
As we said, he would point to the inevitable trend in Nature from 
lower to higher forms of life and mind, due to the incremental 
élan of Bergson’s vision. He stood for the positive truth in 
spiritualism or metaphysical idealism and in materialism as well. 
He stood for the reality of God as the Ideal Good, luring all 12 
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ture, even after the manner of Whitehead’s vision which so far 
as | know he never discussed. He was a process-Platonist. He 
defended ardently the love-note in Christianity, rejecting only the 
ascetic and authoritarian elements because he found them unfair 
to the simple everyday goods of the flesh and to the intellectual 
enterprise of daring speculation. He loved the soul, he loved the 
body also. He found in matter the promise and potency of the 
ideal possibles. Daring thinker that he was, he was the only 
materialistic idealist in history. And all this fits with his love and 
respect for the lowly, seen in his deep sympathy for the suffering 
of animals—a matter on which, he believed, Christianity has all 
too little dwelt. Listen to this from his Ingersoll lecture, The 
Chances of Surviving Death: ‘‘The love of a dog for his master, 
surmounting the sad barriers of species and rank that separate 
the two, has in it an absolute and poignant beauty that exceeds 
the value of any far-flung human plan in which the quality of 
love or some equivalent or codrdinate ideal, is lacking’’ (p. 94). 
Yes, he loved all the realms of being, real and ideal, actual and 
possible, spirit and matter, soul and body alike. Would that he 
could have lived many years longer and filled out to the fullest, 
for us more timid ones, the synthetic system he was envisaging 
in that consummation of his life-work, Great Visions of Philosophy. 


Witmon HENRY SHELDON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





WILLIAM PEPPERELL MONTAGUE: A MEMOIR? 


HIS memoir is intended as just that. It is not an attempt, 

which is being made by others, to place Pepperell Montague 
philosophically. It is simply an enterprise in recollection of a 
philosophical personality. The connection between temperament 
and philosophy, as Professor Montague’s old teacher, William 
James, repeatedly pointed out, is very close. In Professor Mon- 
tague it was particularly intimate. When, therefore, I say this 
is the recollection of a personality, it is the remembering also of 
a mind by nature speculative, contemplative, inquiring, in a word, 
philosophical. I should add, perhaps, that these recollections are 
made from two perspectives of recall. I first knew W. P. 
Montague nearly forty years ago as a teacher when I myself 
was a young graduate student. I knew him secondly for all the 
thirty-six years I have been a member of the Department of 
Philosophy at Columbia. I was one of Montague’s junior col- 


1 Read at the memorial meeting at Barnard College, February 24, 1954. 
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‘leagues during virtually the whole of his professorship at Barnard 
College and Columbia University. Finally, I knew him in the 
special context of our fellow membership in the New -York Philos. 
ophy Club, where once a month I heard his characteristic com. 
ments and once every two years heard him read and reply to 
comments made on a paper of his own. But it is clear to me in 
retrospect that the Montague I knew when I was a student and 
the Montague I knew thirty years later when I was chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy at Columbia, were the same person, 
same in mind and same in spirit. 

One tends, of course, to read back into one’s earliest im- 
pressions of a friend one has long known intimations of all that 
one came to appreciate about him much later, to project back 
into a first encounter intimations of qualities and characteristics 
of which one really had come to know much later. But I am 
as certain as one can be in these matters that, when I first had a 
graduate course with Montague, by the end of the first lecture— 
almost I was going to say at the end of the first fifteen minutes— 
I had an established sense of some of the qualities, feelings, atti- 
tudes, and the general intellectual style of the man which was to 
be confirmed in the experience of the next nearly forty years. 

My initial introduction to Montague was also my initial in- 
troduction to Bergson, for it was in a first-year graduate course 
on that then new star in the philosophical firmament which Mon- 
tague was giving. One came into the class to find ‘‘Monty” 
(a name, of course, by which I never dreamed of addressing him 
until many years later) then in his prime, with his friendly, 
rubicund face, his perfectly modulated voice and strikingly clear 
enunciation, the even flow of lucid sentences that managed to 
convey at once responsible exposition and friendliness and en- 
thusiasm. I was to learn, and not very much later, that Montague 
was by no means a devout Bergsonian; but clearly Bergson’s 
eritique of the geometrizing intellect, his notion of creative evolu- 
tion, his sense of perpetual flow, of the openness of the universe, 
his ingenuities about time and about ‘‘the idea of nothing,’’ had 
all sorts of appeal to this speculative mind to whom intellectual 
soliloquy and lecturing were one. I remember very well the 
easy flow of Montague’s own words and his gift, not unlike 
Bergson’s, for the aptly extraordinary image that turned an argu- 
ment into an act of vision. Montague may not have been Berg- 
sonian, as he was not Hegelian, but he exemplified to me in that 
course what he himself made the subject many years later of one 
of his last books, the conception of philosophy, of each successive 
philosophy as a vision, and the great philosophies as great visions. 
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He communicated that sense about Bergson, always making per- 
fectly clear the analytic lineaments of the philosopher, making 
unmistakably patent and vivid the melodic line of his thought. 

There were other things I remember noticing in those early 
lectures and continuing to marvel at through the years. The 
candor of some unexpected avowal, the originality, amounting 
sometimes to whimsicality, the genial persuasiveness of some idea 
that crossed the lecturer’s mind, the obvious pleasure Montague 
had in the soliloquy of thought or, during the period for questions, 
the colloquy of minds. One was struck by something else too as 
he handled questions, the scrupulous justice of Montague’s mode 
of argument, and the equitable and also equable temper of his 
spirit. This serenity was delightfully interrupted at times by 
an ardor of indignation, sometimes, but not always, humorous, 
sometimes fiercely serious, when Montague expressed himself 
with quiet intensity on what seemed to him some intellectual de- 
ception, some moral illicitness in thought, or some social or political 
cruelty or exploitation. 

I have never forgotten that course in Bergson, nor another 
briefer summer-session course, on a quite different subject, that I 
had with Montague the following summer, this latter entitled 
“Radical and Conservative Tendencies in Contemporary Politics 
and Morals.’’ The title, of course, gave Montague ‘‘room for 
scope.’’ His lectures opened up to me, in some instances for the 
first time, what used to appear incidentally and obliquely in the 
Bergson course: Montague’s receptivity to fresh political and 
social ideas, his sense of freedom, his intellectual courage, his 
concern for the underdog, and for fair play. In those days that 
now seem relatively relaxed and innocent politically, some of 
Montague’s ideas seemed to some summer-session students quite 
daring: old-fashioned Norman Thomas socialism, birth control, 
companionate marriage, along with firmly stated arguments in 
support of simple, old-fashioned civil liberties. There were in- 
triguing references to guild socialism and syndicalism and sound- 
nesses pointed out in anarchism, which term at the time had the 
sinister overtones of Communism today. There were suggestions 
that came with the freshness of surprise and almost of fantasy, 
that marriages ought to be very early because early marriages 
were healthy and normal and if mistakes in choice were made, 
they would be even worse later. I am uncertain whether I was 
more impressed by Montague’s fairness or his receptivity, his 
inspiriting moral as well as intellectual curiosities and tolerances, 
his philosophical interest in the dialectic of any social idea, follow- 
ing it out ingeniously wherever the argument led. 
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At that same period we on the Columbia side of the campus 
heard indirectly from girls we knew who were students at Barnard 
College of the remarkable place Montague was making as a 
teacher of and a converter to philosophy in that institution. His 
course in the History of Philosophy was to be for a generation 
an inviting ‘‘must’’ for all students with any pretensions to 
humanistic interests. The History of Philosophy was unfolded as 
the history of successive ‘‘great visions,’’ each with its own lucidly 
presented pattern, its own steady and steadily presented version 
or perspective of truth. For all his fairness there shone through 
his objectives Montague’s own unconcealed commitments, his 
candid prejudices; his fusion of realism, materialism, and hedonism 
with an admixture of Platonic ‘‘subsistences.’’ But what the 
students at Barnard learned more than any ism was the sense of 
a free mind obviously devoted to and delighting in philosophical 
activity. 

It was this dedication, this delight in philosophy as a vision, 
an enterprise, and, in a good sense, a game that one came to 
recognize in Montague as one knew him better as a colleague. It 
was always a reliably expectable pleasure to hear his comments 
at a Thursday graduate Colloquium when some graduate student 
or some visitor had read a paper. After a sometimes long succes- 
sion of comments, elaborate, often elaborately irrelevant, or special 
pleading, it was restorative to hear Montague raise some perti- 
nent simplicity, offer some fresh and picturesque sally, utter 
some honest and original dissent. In the same way I learned 
later to await Montague’s observations at meetings of the New 
York Philosophy Club where he spoke up in the same way, in the 
same philosophical tone, to his contemporaries. Once Professor 
F. J. E. Woodbridge read a subtle and sophisticated paper on the 
themes of Plato. When in the orderly round-the-table discussion, 
it came Montague’s turn to speak he did with disarming frankness. 
‘‘T don’t know much,’’ he said, ‘‘about all the new scholarship 
concerning Plato. I’m stubbornly simple-minded about these 
things. I think Platonism means the two things that for cen- 
turies men have found in him; one is the theory of ideas, and the 
other is that philosophers should be kings. I know there is much 
more to be said, but any theory about Plato that comes out 
without those seems to be not the Plato everybody knows and has 
known is Plato for a long time.’’ Again, once at the dinner with 
which meetings of the New York Philosophy Club conclude, Mon- 
tague turned to his old classmate of Harvard, Charles M. Bake- 
well, and said, in reply to Professor Bakewell’s joking declaration 
that he was the only one in the United States who truly under- 
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stood Kant: ‘‘No, Bakewell, you understand the Hegelized Kant; 
I understand the Kant-an-sich.’’ 

Often in conversations on themes quite other than philosophy, 
on some topic of contemporary urgency or some minor matter of 
wine or weather, there would pop up some sudden generalization 
or hypothesis, some philosophical reflection emerging from the fog 
of trivia. And like a true philosopher, once he embarked on 
philosophical discussion, Montague would forget time and ignore 
place and the discussion would go on far into the night; or a 
momentary encounter on the campus or on a street corner might 
turn into a discussion that went on far into the night. 

What was perhaps most winning philosophically was Montague’s 
tendency, like that of James, to welcome hospitably all possibilities 
in the way of theory. Sometimes to some of his colleagues he 
seemed too open to any wind of doctrine, however off-beat, and 
to over-ingenuities concerning God, freedom, and immortality, and 
the good. But to his pupils and his friends he remains in memory 
a singularly engaging exemplar of the philosophical interest, the 
philosophical discipline, and the philosophic quest. 


Irwin EDMAN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





THE LEADING IDEA IN MONTAGUE’S PHILOSOPHY 


NTELLECTUAL history, like other forms of history, records 

special events for us to remember. Some of these commemorate 
births, while others pay tribute to the dead. An example of the 
former class is the year 1859, which we celebrate not only for the 
appearance of that epoch-making book by Charles Darwin, The 
Origin of Species, but also for the birth, interestingly enough, of 
three of the greatest philosophers of evolution—Samuel Alexander, 
Henri Bergson, and John Dewey. Another date which doubtless 
will be remembered in the history of American philosophy belongs 
to the class of famous deaths. I refer to the biennium 1952-53, 
a period in which we were grieved by the disappearance of one 
after the other of our grand-old-men of philosophy. In what 
follows I wish to make a few remarks in honor of the one I knew 
best of all, my beloved teacher and friend William P. Montague 
(1873-1953). 

Montague was one of those unusually rare philosophers who 
are forever haunted by a single idea. All philosophers aim ‘‘to 
save the phenomena’’; they differ as to what phenomena they want 
to ‘‘save’’ and how they try to do so. What Montague tenaciously 
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attempted to ‘‘save,’’ in the literal as well as figurative sense, 
throughout the whole of his long and vigorous intellectual life, 
is the phenomenon of the human soul. Using the title of his first 
published article in philosophy, which appeared at the turn of the 
century, it may be said that his entire philosophical work con- 
stitutes ‘‘A Plea for Soul-Substance.’’ 

Culturally speaking, Montague’s chief goal was to lend philo- 
sophical support to the Christian tradition he inherited personally 
from his mother and intellectually from Descartes. However, 
though he was always a psychophysical dualist at heart, his head 
eould not accept the Christian interpretation of the soul, which 
rests on a radical dualism of mind and body. Thus all of Mon- 
tague’s reflections on the soul and its relation to the body led him 
to look for the missing link in the case for dualism. He found, 
as we shall see, that all-important link in modern science, es- 
pecially in contemporary physics. 

Montague was, in my opinion, the most speculative, yet at the 
same time the most scientific, of our contemporary American phi- 
losophers. T. V. Smith was perfectly justified in having char- 
acterized him some years ago as the ‘‘creative sceptic’’ of our last 
generation. Of all ‘the contemporary American philosophers, 
Montague was perhaps closest to one of his Harvard teachers, 
George Santayana. Like the latter, he was not afraid of calling 
himself a ‘‘materialist,’’ though he qualified his brand as ‘‘ani- 
mistic.’’ (What he liked about materialism as a philosophy was 
not its monistic metaphysics but its stubborn appeal to a fruitful 
method of procedure, namely, the scientific, which enjoys both 
experimental and mathematical possibilities.) But the philoso- 
phers to whom our ‘‘animistic materialist’’ owed most of all were 
the two famous French dualists, Descartes and Bergson. Still, in 
contrast to his Yale friend W. H. Sheldon, he could not take their 
‘‘dualism straight,’’ having to ‘‘mitigate it by seeking for some 
underlying unity in terms of which and as functions of which 
both mind and body can be expressed.’’? 

The persistent problem of Montague’s philosophy was the 
search for the proper way out of the impasse resulting from the 
perennial debate between dualism and materialism over the nature 
of the individual’s mind and its relation to the body. The Car- 
tesian problem, as he saw it, may be put in the form of the follow- 
ing paradoxical question: Can a dualist be a materialist? His 
supreme concern was to show the philosophical world not only 


1W. P. Montague, The Ways of Things (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1940), 
pp. 101-102. 
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that a metaphysical dualist can be a materialist in method without 
contradiction, but also that he must be a materialist in method 
to be at all scientific in metaphysics. This brings us to Montague’s 
idea of philosophy and its relation to science. 

Unlike his eminent colleague Dewey at Columbia, whom he 
always respected but whose instrumentalist conception of phi- 
losophy he could never accept, Montague strongly believed that 
philosophy is ‘‘vision’’ in the Lucretian sense. In other words, he 
was not afraid of metaphysics as such. As a matter of fact, he de- 
liberately entitled his last published book, containing his Carus lec- 
tures, Great Visions of Philosophy (1950). By ‘‘metaphysics’’ 
he did not mean, needless to say, any unwarranted sort of specula- 
tion on a grandiose scale, but, rather, reasoned hypotheses of a 
most general character about the universe and man’s place in it. 
Accordingly, the task of the philosopher, like every legitimate form 
of conduct, carries with it a responsibility along with a privilege. 
While it is doubtless the privilege of the philosopher to propose 
general hypotheses, his ultimate responsibility lies in having them 
continually checked against the findings of science. In short, 
on this Montaguean view, the philosopher proposes, but it is the 
scientist who in the end disposes. 

What general hypothesis, then, did Montague propose for the 
serious consideration of the scientist? As we should expect from 
the foregoing considerations, his leading hypothesis is concerned 
with the nature of the mind and, thus, is of special interest to 
the psychologist. Let us see briefly how his psychological theory 
forms an integral part of his system of philosophy. 

Montague begins with the fundamental teaching of contem- 
porary physics that matter is a form of energy. He then goes 
on to supplement this generally accepted conclusion with his own 
hypothesis ‘‘that mind also is a form of energy, but a form that ts 
opposite to, though homogeneously continuous with, the forms of 
energy exemplified by matter in motion.’’? Borrowing a distinction 
in modern physics between kinetic and potential forms of energy, 
he holds that matter is predominantly a mechanical system of 
kinetic energies, while mind is ‘‘a hierarchical system of potential 
or intensive energies accumulated in the brain.’’? Since the 
special kind of energy which constitutes mind is potential, that is, 
the ‘‘negative’’ of the ordinary kind (kinetic) predominant in the 
physical world, it may be called, after Montague, ‘‘anergy.’’ 

Now, at this point it is important to note for the sake of 


2Ibid., p. 102. 
8 Ibid., p. 510. 
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clarity that when Montague identified the mind with ‘‘anergy,” 
he was in no way identifying our mental states with external 
objects of experience. Rather, his claim was ‘‘that what we know 
so directly from within as our mental states are nothing but that 
which from the standpoint of an external observer would be classed 
as the forms of potential energy into which the currents of kinetic 
energy or stimuli are transformed when they are obstructed and 
redirected in their passage through the brain.’’* 

This is not the occasion to discuss either the highly technical 
arguments Montague marshals to establish ‘‘the probable identity” 
between a field of consciousness and a field of potential energy, 
or the highly striking analogies he makes between the two fields, 
Suffice it to state for the time being that the category of the 
potential in a modified sense of Bergson’s durée réelle—‘‘not an 
actuality, but a possibility, a hybrid mixture of something and 
nothing’’ —is the basic category of his philosophy. Moreover, 
Montague was convinced that his theory of consciousness as a form 
of ‘‘anergy’’ is the missing link in the case for dualism, inasmuch 
as it enables one not only to bridge the gap between matter and 
mind in materialistic terms, that is to say, in terms of the physical 
categories of science, but enables one to do so without sacrificing 
the actual differences of each of them. 

Before proceeding any further, it should be observed, for his- 
torical as well as logical reasons, that the radical contrast Mon- 
tague found between matter and mind ‘‘is a contrast of relations 
rather than the Cartesian contrast of quality or attribute.’’ Ac- 
cording to his ‘‘relational Dualism,’’ the physical world may be 
defined ‘‘as a system of events ordered in space-time, and the 
psychical world as a system of the same or similar events ordered 
in time-space. In the space-time of the material order, space pre- 
dominates over time, change over duration, extensity over in- 
tensity, the plurality of parts over the unity of their wholes, and, 
in short, ab extra, mechanical determination over teleological self- 
determination. In the mental order, all these predominances are 
reversed. Matter and mind are each of them in both space and 
time, but space is the primary milieu of res extensa while time is 
the primary milieu of res cogitans.’?* Thus Montague’s meta- 
physical position approximates Leibniz’s perspectivism. Like that 
greatest compromiser of modern philosophy, Montague rejected 
the psychophysical duality of essence maintained by Descartes and 
retained by Spinoza. He was a ‘‘relational’’ dualist, but, unlike 

4 Ibid., p. 108. 


5 Ibid., p. 501. 
6 Ibid., pp. 413-414. 
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Leibniz, he attempted to explain the psychophysical duality of 
relations in materialistic rather than spiritualistic terms. In a 
word, Montague was essentially a Leibniz inverted and, we should 
add, a Leibniz unperverted by an ad hoc hypothesis of the ‘‘pre- 
established harmony’’ of ‘‘ windowless monads.’’ 

Montague, of course, never made any foolish claims as to the 
scientific proof of his psychological theory—he was too modest 
and too critical for that—though he did entertain the belief that 
it might well be ‘‘on the verge of an experimental demonstra- 
tion.’?7 At any rate, he challenged professional psychologists to 
“develop among their number a scientist who will do for the 
mental world what Galileo and Newton did for the physical.’’ ® 
For does not the New Physics, which teaches with Einstein that 
matter 1s energy, require a correspondingly New Psychology, such 
as Montague proposed with so much originality of thought? In 
short, who knows but that all the current research on atomic 
energy may not show his own great vision of philosophy to be in 
the right direction ? 

Be that as it may, two of Montague’s books, Beltef Unbound 
(1980) and The Chances of Surviving Death (1934), as well as 
many of the essays in The Ways of Things (1940), are addressed 
to working out the broader implications, especially the religious, 
of his conception of the mind. A final book of his that needs 
at least mention here, The Ways of Knowing (1925), takes us to a 
field where he achieved both national and international fame. 
Everybody knows about the important réle Montague played in 
the story of American neo-realism, but what is not so well known 
is that he cared much more for his one idea about the nature of 
the mind than for all his numerous contributions to the field of 
epistemology. 

Viewed from an historical plane, Montague’s philosophical 
position may be considered as probably the most rigorous and the 
most daring attempt in the whole history of Western thought to 
defend the most traditional of man’s beliefs, that of an independent 
soul, in terms of the most untraditional of philosophies, that of ma- 
terialism. By rejecting the worse half of materialism, which lies 
in its unscientific metaphysics, and retaining its better half, 
which lies in its scientific methodology, Montague becomes per- 
haps the one and only materialist in Western philosophy who 
dared to believe in ‘‘a physical but indivisible soul within the 
divisible and material body.’’® 


T Ibid., p. 510. 
8Ibid., p. 413. 
9 Ibid., p. 510. 
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Yet, the pity is that, of all the great figures in contemporary 
American philosophy, Montague has been the most neglected, 
It is true, to be sure, that he left no ‘‘disciples’’ (in the usual sense 
of that term) and built no school around him, but the motto of 
his intellectual life could well be expressed in the saying: Amicus 
Plato, sed magis amica veritas. In fine, Montague was character. 
istically Promethean in spirit, and his entire effort in the realm of 
ideas may be said to constitute a Promethean challenge to all 
future philosophizing. 


PatRICK ROMANELL 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


MEDICAL BRANCH, GALVESTON 





PREFACE TO A PROOF 


HEN I think of my very dear friend, William Pepperell 

Montague, I think of his small book, Belief Unbound. To 
my mind it is the best of his writings, full of the special Pepperell 
Montague brand of insight, unassuming wisdom, and affection. 
It is a rare work of genius. Some day it will be re-discovered— 
or, perhaps more accurately, discovered. 

He subtitled it: ‘‘A Promethean Religion for a Modern World.” 
I remember, when it was published by the Yale Press in 1930, that 
the subtitle seemed at the very outset to damn the book. For in 
those sceptical years, creating a religion was not thought to be a 
philosopher’s proper business—nor even, some would have said, 
was practicing a religion. To evaluate and criticize—to be a 
philosopher of religion—that was quite all right. One would then 
discretely stand apart, be a ‘‘spectator.”’ 

In Belief Unbound, Pepperell Montague set out to do more 
than that. Deeply and passionately, he was out to find something; 

something that many honest thinkers, in those days, seemed to have 
‘ lost. Through the newly burgeoning sciences, the universe had 
become so vastly transformed that no one who was scientifically 
alert could any longer be comfortable with the traditional religions. 
Even to the least sophisticated, it began to be clear that the physics 
and ethics of these religions had been shaped in the centuries 
of man’s abysmal ignorance and that their doctrines had been 
little more than ignorant hypotheses prematurely fixated into 
sacred truths. 

Montague knew this; yet he was not willing to make a com- 
plete surrender of all that these hypotheses contained. ‘‘0.K.,” 
he said in effect, ‘‘the universe isn’t sitting up nights worrying 
about us. But where, now, do we go from here?’’ 
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Because he had learned to think with the wide sweep of the 
scientist, he had no hesitation in dropping out the supernaturalisms 
of magic and of anthropomorphism. But he did not thereupon 
take what to him was the defeatist step fashionable in those years. 
If there is no God in the heavens—so the thought then ran—there 
is at least man on this earth; and man on this earth can create 
triumphs for himself that can mitigate if they cannot prevent his 
cosmic doom. Those were the days when we liked to quote 
Arnold’s definition of religion as ‘‘ morality touched with emotion.’’ 

To many of us, this looked like a right and brave way of ad- 
justing to disagreeable cosmic facts. Montague could not make 
that kind of adjustment, for it did not answer his passionate 
question: ‘‘Must we believe that the things we care for most are 
at the mercy of the things we care for least?’’ Is the existence 
“of all that is beautiful and in any sense good ... but the ac- 
cidental and ineffective by-product of blindly swirling atoms, 
or of equally unpurposeful, though more conceptually compli- 
cated, mechanisms of present-day physics? A man may well 
believe that this dreadful thing is true. But only the fool will 
say in his heart that he is glad that it is true.’’ 

This new kind of fool’s gladness, however,,was the curious— 
one might almost say pathological—kind of joy that had developed 
in those years. Honest thinkers seemed to delight in declaring 
that the universe, so far as they were concerned, was a sell-out. 
A kind of cosmic masochism had become de rigueur. Men pointed 
with metaphysical pride to their own ultimate frustration. 

To most of us, therefore, it must have seemed incredibly naive 
when, like a sorrowing child, Montague wrote in his book: ‘‘If life 
and its fulfillments are good, why should anyone rejoice at the 
news that God is dead and that there is nothing in the whole world 
except our frail and perishable selves that is concerned with any- 
thing that matters?’’ 

In spite of raised eyebrows, Montague went on to ask: ‘‘Is 
there a power greater than ourselves in the universe that makes 

for goodness?’’ 

Such a power would inevitably have to be something akin to 
what we have come to know as mind. What place of importance, 
he went on to ask, has mind in the universe? Like a modern 
Descartes, he began with himself. The evidence was meager, he 
had to admit, but it was evidence none the less. ‘‘That at least 
one form of matter is most intimately involved with mind we know 
by the incontrovertible evidence of our own experience. If no 
other matter in the universe has mind, at least the matter com- 
posing human brains does certainly possess it.’’ In other words, 
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man, in his own mind, could at least tap one pin-point of the 
secret ways of the universe. 

Did this mean, however, that mind was found only where the 
peculiar configurations we call the human brain are found} 
Montague thought not. While the stuff of our brains was dif. 
ferent from other stuff, it was not so very different. ‘‘It is made 
of the same sort of atoms which are subject to the same laws 
as are found in matter generally. The organization of the stuf 
is, to be sure, markedly different from inorganic organizations, 
and markedly more intricate than those found in lower forms of 
life.’’ These differences, however, to him were negligible com- 
pared with the ‘‘infinite and absolute difference between conscious 
and non-conscious being.’’ Then he uttered the great heresy. ‘‘To 
suppose that a mere rearrangement of the same chemical atoms 
could create out of nothing a whole new dimension of reality, such 
as feeling or consciousness, seems to me beyond the limits of pos- 
sibility. If sentience is based on matter it cannot be based merely 
upon some special distribution of its particles, it must rather be 
intrinsic to material being as such.”’ 

So Montague launched his panpsychic postulate: mind is ‘‘in- 
trinsic to material being as such.’’ What followed in his book was 
no calculated and detailed proof of a cosmic mind. It was merely, 
as he himself suggested, a ‘‘preface to such a proof.”’ 

It is this preface to the panpsychic proof that makes this 
small book stand out with a peculiar brilliance. In the first place, 
it was a daring thing to do (who, to-day, would readily avow him- 
self a panpsychist?). In the second place, it opened up a way 
of approach to the mystery of mind in Nature that had scarcely 
as yet been explored. 

The approach, as Montague’s readers will remember, was 
through an analysis of the two kinds of being that every existent 
thing possesses. ‘‘Every existent thing possesses two kinds of 
being, ‘actual’ and ‘potential.’ Its actual being is what it overtly 
is at any given place in any given instant. . . . Its potential being 
is private or internal, and not capable of appearing externally.” 

A careless reader might have said: ‘‘So what?’’ A careful 
reader would have seen that Montague was using the clue he had 
found in his own mind (which was an ‘‘inside’’ to himself but an 
‘‘outside’’ to everyone else) and extending it to the countless 
beings of the universe. Everywhere there is externality, outside- 
ness—in a blade of grass, a tree, a stone, a rabbit, another human 
being, a mountain, a star. Might there not then in all these be 
an internality, an insideness as well? 

Would this not, Montague suggested, give us a kind of clue 
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that would make the cosmos more understandably alive? In every 
“actuality’’ around us there is also ‘‘potentiality’’; in every ‘‘out- 
side’? an ‘‘inside’’; in every ‘‘visible’’ an ‘‘invisible.’’ Might 
it not be that the plight we are in is merely that for the most part 
we cannot penetrate to the interiors? Happily we are on the 
‘inside’? of ourselves. We know what goes on. More or less 
roughly, we can infer what goes on in the insideness of those other 
human beings who are similar to ourselves. But to all other ‘‘in- 
sidenesses’’ of existence we have no way of entrance. 

Montague proved nothing—nor made a pretense of it. But in 
his small book, with its unusual analysis of the ‘‘actual’’ and the 
“‘notential,’’? he suggests far more than could be put into the 
convincing sequences of logic. His panpsychism—or better, his 
feeling of a cosmos alive and full of mind—remains a work of 
creative imagination. If it is indeed only a preface to a proof, 
it is one that needs reading in a time like our own when the 
cosmos has paled into a distant insolubility. 

All this about a cosmic mind, Montague would have been. the 
first to say, may be sheer nonsense. It would be good if a universe 
of life and consciousness were real. But it may be quite unreal. 
It may in fact be nothing more than ‘‘a revival of ancient empty 
hope masking its emptiness in phrases.’’ ‘‘To this,’’ he wrote, ‘‘we 
can only reply: Perhaps you are right, but there is a chance that 
you are not. There is at least a chance that there is an upward- 
trending power in nature . . . a chance that the cosmos as a whole 
has a unitary life and consciousness and that the evolutionary 
nisus is its will which, though not omnipotent, is omnipresent.’’ 

Religion, to Pepperell Montague, was the acceptance neither 
of a primitive absurdity nor of a sophisticated truism. It was the 
acceptance, rather, of what he called a ‘‘momentous possibility.’’ 
This was the possibility that ‘‘what is highest in spirit is also 
deepest in nature, that the ideal and the real are at least to some 
extent identified, not merely evanescently in our own lives but 
enduringly in the universe itself.’’ If this possibility were an 
actuality, he felt, ‘‘if there truly were at the heart of nature 
something akin to us, a conserver and increaser of values, and 
if we could not only know this and act upon it, but really feel it, 
life would suddenly become radiant. For no longer should we be 
alien accidents in an indifferent world, uncharacteristic by-products 
of the blindly whirling atoms; and no longer would the things that 
matter most be at the mercy of the things that matter least.’’ 

There was a chance, he felt. This was Pepperell Montague’s 
happy gamble with the cosmos. 

H. A. OVERSTREET 
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MINUTE DRAFTED FOR THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


ILLIAM Pepperell Montague, sometime Johnsonian Profs. 

sor of Philosophy in Columbia University and head of the 
philosophy department in Barnard College, who died on August 1, 
1953, had been for more than half a century an active member 
of this Association, was its president in 1928, and Carus Lecturer 
in 1933. 

At the meeting of the Association in 1909 Montague found him. 
self one of a group of young men who were in revolt against the 
metaphysical idealism then dominant in American and British 
philosophy, were all separately engaged in the attempt to articulate 
a ‘‘new’’ realism which would be free from the traditional ob- 
jections to that doctrine, and were also animated by the hope that 
through patient and organized codperation and discussion a large 
measure of agreement among philosophers might be reached. 
The results of their collaboration were the publication of a joint 
article, ‘‘Program and First Platform of Six Realists,’’ in the 
Journal of Philosophy, 1910, and of the volume of essays entitled 
The New Realism, 1912. Of this group Montague was an en- 
thusiastic and enlivening member. Having an inborn aptitude 
for discussion as well as for goodfellowship, he was both vigorously 
combative in arguing for his own views and generously receptive 
to the views of others. 

Logically primary in the position of the group was the re- 
jection of the doctrine of the ‘‘internality of relations.’’ This 
rejection made a realistic metaphysics and epistemology possible; 
if concepts and existences are not essentially interwoven with and 
dependent upon their relations to others, objects known (physical 
or other) may be independent of the act of knowing. To the 
acceptance of this possibility as a positive fact Montague may be 
said to have been temperamentally predisposed; to him idealism 
hardly made sense. ‘‘Reality or fact’’ was for him an ‘‘ultimate 
eategory,’’ and ‘‘truth’’ of a judgment meant simply that ‘‘the 
content asserted by it 1s a reality or fact.’’ This applied also to 
conceptual objects, ie., universals; Montague (with several others 
of the group) combined physical with Platonic realism. 

On the question ‘‘how are these non-mental, existentially inde- 
pendent reals known, or present in consciousness?’’ Montague, 
at least initially, in agreement with other neo-realists, held that in 
veridical perception or judgment the reals must themselves be 
the immediate content of consciousness, since otherwise no ‘‘knowl- 
edge’’ of them could be claimed at all. Epistemological dualism, 
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the notion of representative ideas, ‘‘mental’’ copies of physical or 
other objects, must therefore be rejected. But he also repudiated 
the belief of most neo-realists that all perceptual appearances are 
parts of the physical world. Contents of erroneous judgments, il- 
lusions, hallucinations, cannot be assigned to that ‘‘existent’’ 
world, but, rather, to the Platonic realm of subsistence, are es- 
sences not in space or time. ‘‘Consciousness’’ itself, however, he 
conceived to be a physical state, namely, a form of potential energy, 
which both points backward to its antecedent causes and forward 
to subsequent events. In his latest volume, The Great Visions 
of Philosophy, 1950, his position with respect to epistemological 
dualism appears to be considerably modified. Thinking of or 
knowing past or future objects or events (e.g., ‘‘my notion of my 
greatgrandfather’’) is ‘‘a subjective state with an indubitable self- 
transcendence.’’ And even for the dualistic account of sense- 
perception he propounded a novel defense against one of the 
traditional objections. Also in his last work, he finds the culmi- 
nating philosophic ‘‘vision’’ in Bergson’s early doctrine, except 
for its dualism: the conception of consciousness as a life-force, or 
a cumulative process which, through organic memory, carries its 
past within it but is free because it moves forever on to a wider 
and not wholly predictable future. If the life-force ‘‘in its uni- 
versal aspect’’ is God, ‘‘such a God is not omniscient in the sense 
of foreseeing the future, for a future that was adequately fore- 
known would be already realized, and time would have lost its 
significance. ’’ 

These being the fundamentals of Montague’s theoretical phi- 
losophy, he steadily opposed a number of diverse doctrines pro- 
pounded by influential groups in his time—among them behavior- 
ism (since ‘‘behavior’’ is merely motion, ‘‘which is clearly not the 
same thing as consciousness’’) ; the pragmatist and instrumentalist 
theories of meaning and truth; logical positivism; the ‘‘organ- 
ismic’’ conception of reality; and the Einsteinian theory of rela- 
tivity. 

Montague’s ethical doctrine was a form of individualistic, but 
far from an egoistic, hedonism. Himself intensely sensitive to the 
sufferings and privations of others, he was deeply concerned for 
the establishment, through political democracy, of a social-eco- 
nomic order in which these would be minimized. The vein of 
asceticism (as well as the authoritarianism) which seemed to him 
to have crept into historical Christianity he vigorously assailed. 
But with this hedonism was combined another strain, derived from 
his Platonic realism: ‘‘the indestructible assurance that, as ideals, 
like all eternal forms, are what they are and real regardless of 
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existence, so the claims they make upon the mind and will are 
valid and real, regardless of existence.’’ This is ‘‘the single place 
in all philosophy in which the ‘quest for certitude’ attains its 
goal.’’ 

His last, primarily historical, work (the Great Visions) ad. 
mirably illustrates his own intellectual temper: his eager quest 
for and responsiveness to any apercus of other thinkers in which 
some elements of truth could be found, together with an unquali- 
fied (but not unreasoned) antipathy to certain ways of thinking 
of immense historical influence: ‘‘except for what seem to be the 
principal doctrines of Hume and Kant, and the Pauline elements 
of Christianity, I believe that each of the outstanding visions 
expresses a portion of the truth.’’ 

RaupH BarToN Perry, 

JAMES GUTMANN, 

Artuur O. LoveJoy, 
CHAIRMAN 





OTHER TRIBUTES TO PROFESSOR MONTAGUE 


(Virgima C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College):1 The strength 
of Barnard over the years has been based mainly on the dis- 
tinguished creative scholars of its Faculty who could also teach. 
For a long time William Pepperell Montague was a leading figure 
among these. I was privileged to realize this from the inside 
of the College and so I am happy to have this chance to pay 
tribute to his memory tonight. 

When he first came to Barnard in 1903 I was just being 
promoted from Assistant to Tutor in English—a humble grade 
since abolished—and when I became Dean in 1911 he had had a 
seat on the Faculty for four years. Until we both retired thirty- 
six years later we had a close and—to me—happy comradeship. 

I quickly came to realize his genius as a teacher. Year after 
year, as class after class responded to his talent, it surprised 
anew, I think, his shy and modest spirit. 

I came to realize also that we had at Barnard one of the dis- 
tinguished philosophers of the world. It was I, I am happy to 
recall, who suggested to President Butler that he be given the 
honored title in the University of Johnsonian Professor of Phi- 
losophy. 

1The tributes by Dean Gildersleeve, Mrs. Le Boutillier, Mr. Eastman, 


and Professor Peterson were prepared for the memorial meeting for Pro- 
fessor Montague at Barnard College, February 24, 1954. 
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During the early years of his Barnard life he was deeply 
interested in some general problems of education and active in 
trying to solve them. I remember many, many meetings in my 
office at which he and James Harvey Robinson and others labored 
at plans for a special curriculum in the Social Sciences, and I 
remember another project of his which came to life for several 
years—a General Science Course. He actually succeeded in per- 
suading the heads of the science departments in Barnard to co- 
operate by delivering each eight lectures on his own subject. The 
physical sciences filled the first term and the social sciences the 
second, with philosophy at the end to draw together and crown 
them all. 

But what I remember about him chiefly is that I came to 
rely, as Dean, on his ethical judgment. I recall vividly a talk 
with him in 1914, just after the First World War had burst upon 
us. ‘‘I have long thought,’’ said he, ‘‘that if a war should come, 
I would be a conscientious objector, but I’m surprised to find that 
in this war I don’t feel that way at all. I’d like to fight.’’ 

I consulted him at times about ethical questions which puzzled 

me. Moreover, I remember his coming to me when the Great 
Depression hit us and telling me that the senior members of the 
Faculty begged me to have their salaries severely cut, rather than 
throw out into the grim world of the moment the young instructors, 
as some universities had done. 
- Others better qualified than I will speak of his contribution to 
philosophy. It is my privilege to express in words of affection 
and admiration the gratitude of the Barnard College of his time 
for his great service to her. 





(James Gutmann, Columbia University) ?: William Pepperell 
Montague served Barnard College for close to fifty years. Dur- 
ing most of that time (from 1907 until his retirement in 1947), 
he also gave courses in the Faculty of Philosophy, in the graduate 
schools of Columbia University. He worked in intimate codpera- 
tion not only with the members of that department, finding special 
congeniality despite fundamental differences in Dewey and Wood- 
bridge, but with many other colleagues in various departments— 
Kasner in Mathematics, Bigongiari in Italian, McIver in Sociology, 
Heuser in German, MacGregor in Zoology, to mention just a few. 

But Professor Montague did not begin to attend the regular 
meetings of the Columbia department or to participate in its de- 


2 Professor Gutmann’s tribute was presented to the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy at Columbia University and adopted as a resolution. 
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liberations until 1940. By that time most of the members of the 
professorial staff were men who had been his students in earlier 
years. We extended our invitation with some hesitation thinking 
that he might perhaps wish to follow Dewey’s advice literally 
and avoid all committee meetings, though we knew that he had 
taken even the routine responsibilities of the Barnard Department 
seriously and conscientiously. 

Indeed he accepted our invitation with evident pleasure even 
as he seemed to find genuine satisfaction in his new title of John. 
sonian Professor. Moreover he came regularly and—mirabile dicty 
—almost always punctually to our luncheon meetings perhaps be. 
cause a subsequent game of chess with one of his cronies beckoned 
brightly in the aftermath. And just as in the discussions of the 
Philosophy Club, however inattentive or even drowsy he may have 
appeared, when his turn came to comment what he said made it 
clear that he had been giving full attention to all essentials. He 
contributed his observations and advice with utmost seriousness 
often accompanied with characteristic humor, with incisiveness 
and vigor. As he used the history of philosophy less for its own 
sake than to illuminate some philosophic problem of perennial 
interest, so he found ways to discuss even trivial or routine con- 
siderations in such a way as to show their bearing on matters 
that were of genuine concern to us all. Part of his special gift 
was this skill of using circumstances which others treated as merely 
conventional—an after-dinner talk, a funeral oration (the very 
term is wrong when he was the speaker, but that’s the point), 
and even casual conversation—for truly philosophic contributions. 
Not only did he view them sub specie aeternitatis, but he lived 
them in that frame of reference. 

Many were his students, many his younger colleagues, who 
received from him generous encouragement and over-generous 
praise for a classroom contribution, a term essay, a published 
article in which he professed to have discovered some element of 
intellectual courage, integrity, or special insight. Doubtless be- 
cause he himself had these in such abundance he seemed to find 
them in others and in doing so, perhaps, stimulated what he had 
himself implanted. 





(J. G. Brennan, Barnard College, October 26, 1953) : Resolved, 
that the Faculty of Barnard College express its deep sorrow at 
the death of Professor William Pepperell Montague. 

One of the most eminent American philosophers of the present 
century, Professor Montague came to Barnard in 1903 and served 
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in the Philosophy Department until his retirement as Professor 
Emeritus in 1949. His scholarly renown was international, his 
personal influence profound. 

Thrice chairman of American delegations to International 
Congresses of Philosophy, he was as well Visiting Carnegie Pro- 
fessor in Japan, Czechoslovakia, and Italy. The University of 
California conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. His 
fellow philosophers chose him President of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. Columbia honored him as Johnsonian Pro- 
fessor. 

Montague’s interests in philosophy were many-sided; his books 
the work of a speculative imagination of great scope. His book, 
The Ways of Knowing, is acknowledged as a permanent contribu- 
tion to the theory of knowledge. His part in the development 
of American Realism has already taken its place in the history 
of American philosophy. Beneath his technical versatility, lay 
a fundamental concern—moral and religious in its heart—with 
the nature of man, with the problem of human destiny in a cosmos 
the secrets of which modern science has begun so brilliantly to 
disclose. 

A passionate liberal, he fought for every cause which he be- 
lieved stood on the side of human dignity, and human decency. 
Of him it has been said that he was a modern Epicurus who found 
his garden in Barnard College. He was dear to his students, 
loved by his colleagues, revered by his friends. With his passing, 
Barnard has lost one of its greatest teachers. 





(Cornelia Geer Le Boutillier) : We Barnard students who learned 
philosophy under our beloved Professor Montague can thank our 
lucky stars. For Monty was a philosopher who took philosophy 
seriously. To him it was not only an intellectual discipline, but a 
rallying-ery to courageous thinking and the unremitting quest for 
truth. No man or woman can worthily set foot upon this path 
unless willing to speak his mind, declare his faith—right or wrong, 
gain or lose, whether rewarded by mockery or acclaim. So we 
were taught by precept and example, and so we believe. 

William Pepperell Montague’s extraordinary keenness and 
integrity of mind have passed from him, at least as incentive, to 
generation after generation of Barnard girls. His daring honesty, 
which never hesitated to reply when the challenge was even 
Whispered, taught us how ready, how oblivious of consequences, 
honesty must be. It was characteristic of him that, at the Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy held at Prague in 1934, he got his 
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resolution passed at last, over many demurrers of the half. 
hearted, that ‘‘the philosophers of many countries of the world, 
here assembled in their eighth international congress, do solemnly 
reaffirm the faith of their great predecessors in liberty of thought 
and conscience and in the right of all men to express freely the 
opinions they sincerely hold to be true.’’ If the laity knew how 
lethargic, and even timid, much philosophy has been, how un- 
willing to speak out in the face of anything less than what it 
arbitrarily calls ‘‘certainty,’’ this resolution would be recognized 
for the feat of persistent courage which it actually was. 

Another thing which must have escaped from him to many of 
us at Barnard is his righteous indignation at all forms of insensi- 
bility: at injustice, at cruelty, at greed. It rose so quickly out 
of his gentleness. The ‘‘Terrible Meek’’ has His followers still. 

Montague wrote many books. He has left his mark on philo. 
sophic thinking. But more than any of his achievements, much, 
much more, was the man himself as we remember him. Never 
was there a nearsighted philosopher who saw so much through 
his too often misty glasses. Never was an absent-minded professor 
so continuously on the alert. Never was there a ‘‘closet philos- 
opher,’’ as he called himself, whose ‘‘ways of knowing”’ were s0 
varied. Human, approachable, a warm personal friend to many, 
a man who suffered with the suffering, waxed gay with the gay, 
he was, with it all, part of the great philosophic spirit of ques- 
tioning, of having faith, of courage, of growth. 





(Maz Eastman) : My thoughts go back to the days when I used 
on occasions to substitute for Monty in his class in the History of 
Philosophy. On other occasions I would go into the same class 
as a pupil and listen to his wonderfully wise and clear and sympa- 
thetic teaching. There was always this two-fold relation between 
us. I mean that throughout life whenever we met, I would have 
some questions to ask him about philosophy, or about the higher 
criticism of science, which is much the same thing. He would 
be my teacher, and I would listen very humbly to his explanation 
of an abstruse problem that had troubled me. At the same time 
we continued to be colleagues, or at least very equal friends. In 
both these relations, both as teacher and friend, he was dear to me, 
and he never failed me. 

I am afraid I am not devout or credulous enough to say just 
the words that are appropriate to a memorial meeting for so good 
a man and so elevated above worldly things. My feeling is one of 
gratitude for his having lived and having made a poised and clear- 
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shining and very beautiful jewel of the opportunity that chance 
gave him to live. It is sad to feel gratitude and not have anyone 
upon whom to bestow it. But that sadness is one of the terms of 
our human life, and it is mitigated in Monty’s case by the thought 
of the continued existence of his books. The book of a wise man 
is so much more potent than the reliquary of a saint. Especially 
Monty’s last book, his Great Visions of Philosophy, which I keep 
where I can reach it from the chair at my desk, seems to me to 
contain what was most precious to me in my relation with him 
both as teacher and friend. No matter where I open it I find the 
joy of learning, or perhaps only of relearning, some vital and too 
easily forgotten truth. And on every page, because of its frank, 
genial, serene, undeceived and undeceiving style, I feel his con- 
tinuing warm and friendly companionship. 





(1. V. Smith, Syracuse University): William Pepperell Mon- 
tague was to me the most fecund philosopher of our generation. 
Not only was his doctrine that of imagination, but his practice 
was of the imaginative way of life. His exuberance obscured 
from some the disciplined character of his mind, but he had 
worked at his trade until he became an intellectual craftsman of 
high and moving order. He was not only man thinking, he was 
also heart beating. No other thinker that I have known quite 
approached him in ardor for ideas, in devotion to ideals, and in 
affection for persons. His judgment on issues was never less than 
exciting, and his acknowledgment of persons seldom fell below 
the high level of magnanimity. 





(Laurence J. Lafleur, University of Akron) : I shall always re- 
member Professor Montague, not only as an outstanding philoso- 
pher, whose field embraced far more than technical philosophy 
itself, but also and primarily as an outstandingly earnest thinker, 
and one whose kindness and selflessness made him loved by all who 
knew him. Of these latter two characteristics, one illustration 
known to me is well worth repeating. A young and unknown 
philosopher, in conversation with Professor Montague, mentioned 
a paper he had written, but not published, on a subject of interest 
to both, and Professor Montague asked to read it. It so hap- 
pened that the paper presented a thesis which, unknown to the 
author, opposed a position publicly supported by Professor Mon- 
tague. Notwithstanding this, the latter not only stated that he 
had been convinced by his reading of the paper, but urged that it 
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be published in the Journal of Philosophy and sent it with his own 
recommendation. 

In one of my recent publications, I have had occasion to 
comment upon how difficult it is for a philosopher who has made a 
public commitment to change his position. Still more is this true 
when the change is made, not through one’s own further investi. 
gations, but through those of another. It is far more difficult 
again to acknowledge such a change; and to me, therefore, the 
ability to do this appears as the seal of complete philosophical 
integrity. The sacrifice of ego involved in admitting error was 
less for Professor Montague because of his great kindness. He 
was accustomed to devoting much of his effort to encouraging 
and assisting others, within and without the profession, each in a 
fashion appropriate to his need. The undersigned is one who, 
during many years, has been proud to count himself as one of 
Professor Montague’s associates and friends. It is this group 
which suffers his loss most keenly, but it does not stand alone. 
In Professor Montague, all philosophers have lost a worthy com- 
panion in their inquiry, and a faithful friend and a model for 
their own highest aspirations. 





(Houston Peterson, Rutgers University): Several years ago 
I was unable to attend the farewell dinner to Professor Montague 
when he retired from Columbia University. Now I must miss 
a more drastic farewell but I can at least send in an affectionate 
word about the best teacher I ever had, and a perfect friend. 

In the fall of 1919 I began to attend his classes. In January 
1952 we went on our last adventure together, to visit his ninety- 
three year old step-mother in Washington, D.C. He was pitifully 
frail, too frail for such a journey, but he insisted on going, and 
he was gentle, gallant, and whimsical to the end. 

Before Monty retired I had occasion to write briefly about 
him and this is what I said: ‘‘ William Pepperell Montague has 
been a genial presence on Morningside Heights since 1903. A 
twentieth-century Epicurus with a religious delight in thought and 
friendship, Montague found his Garden at Barnard College, but 
he has long given graduate courses on the other side of Broadway. 
In his autobiographic essay he pictures the great Harvard galaxy 
under whom he studied—George Herbert Palmer, William James, 
Josiah Royce, Hugo Miinsterberg, and George Santayana; but he 
pays special tribute to Charles Peirce, that brilliant and eccentric 
genius who never held a regular academic post. ‘While his i- 
tellect was cold and clear, his metaphysical imagination was 
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capricious, scintillating, and unbridled’; in characterizing Peirce 
in those words Montague unconsciously helps us to describe his 
own unforgettable lectures on ‘the ways of knowing’ and ‘the 
ways of being.’ From the most abstruse problems of time and 
space he would move easily to the most concrete problems of pleas- 
ure and pain, often leading up to a philosophic heresy as if he 
were shyly confessing a crime. 

On his book-plate there are three figures—Dionysus, Prometheus, 
and Saint Francis.’’ 
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Bentham and the Ethics of Today. Davm Baumaarpt. With 
Bentham Manuscripts Hitherto Unpublished. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press [1952]. xiv, 584 pp. $9.00. 


Professor Baumgardt is mainly concerned to present honestly 
the consistent ethical positivism of Bentham, ‘‘universally mis- 
judged from the day of its birth by friend and foe.’’ Anyone 
who thinks he can get at Bentham through J. S. Mill and Leslie 
Stephen will at least know better if he will spend an hour on this 
book. It is to be hoped that he will spend more than that, for 
here there is vast learning sharply focused on point after point, 
so that the difficulties are conquered for us, and the doctrine stands 
illuminated. ‘‘The core of Bentham’s ethical theory,’’ says the 
author, ‘‘is his detailed analysis of the different elements of ethical 
judgment; it is his critical ‘censorial’ method in ethics; it is the 
hitherto unappreciated and even unknown extent of his critical 
approach to the ethical judgment in general.’’ 

Professor Baumgardt was not always of this opinion, as those 
know who are acquainted with his early work. In point of fact, 
as he says, ‘‘When I planned to write the second volume of my 
history of ethics, I thought ... that a brief chapter on [Ben- 
tham’s] utilitarianism would do full justice to the simplicity of 
his ethical thought. . . . After having turned to the sources them- 
selves, I felt obliged to write a large volume, instead of the planned 
chapter.’’ It is indeed a large volume, and we are indebted to the 
Princeton Press for allowing full range to very expensive and very 
valuable footnotes. If the author says, for example, ‘‘Bentham’s 
tabula affectuum has hardly been mentioned anywhere in the history 
of psychology 25°; but in my opinion it equals Spinoza’s analy- 
sis as regards the clinical naturalistic objectivity of its expositions’’ 
—we find in note 253 at the bottom of the page a quick review of 
histories of psychology by Brett, Pillsbury, Ford, Dessoir, Klemm, 
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Harms, Ribot, Baldwin, and Spearman, with a side glance at 
Bidney’s Spinoza. And the same thing is true of any other ap. 
parently off-hand and easy generalization. The scholarship of 
America, of England, of France, of Spain, of Italy, and of Ger. 
many is at the reader’s disposal if he wishes to go further into 
any matter. The book makes no attempt to blend Kant and 
Bentham; the author has little sympathy for what he calls light. 
minded eclecticism. He finds in Bentham a rigorous application 
of a critical method which makes the study of ethics fruitful rather 
than sterile. As things stand, apart from Bentham, we have two 
schools, the one of Kantian apriorism, with absolute duties and 
intrinsic values, used quite as effectively to justify the moral in. 
tentions of Berchtesgaden and the apostles of order at Rome and 
Madrid as those of the Church of England. The other, relativistic 
and skeptical, disavowing reason on grounds emotive, psychological, 
anthropological, or existentialist, seems at least equally uncritical. 
If there is a third way, it seems worth examining. Ortega y 
Gasset is quoted by the author: ‘‘Esto es precisamente lo que no 
puede ser: ni el absolutismo racionalista—que salva la razén y 
nulifica la vida—ni el relativismo, que salva la vida evaporando la 
razon.’’ [‘‘It is precisely this dilemma which cannot be accepted: 
neither rationalistic absolutism—which holds on to reason and 
nullifies life—nor relativism, which holds on to life and lets reason 
evaporate.’’ My free translation. | 

Nor is the book a digest of what Bentham has said on ethics— 
it is something much better and richer. Bentham’s thought de- 
veloped over sixty years, and as one who has held Hegel’s chair 
at Berlin, Professor Baumgardt understands the method of genesis, 
and knows that to read properly the Table of the Springs of Action 
of 1817 one must have read the Fragment on Government and the 
Comment on the Commentaries of 1776. Those books are concerned 
with natural law, with the ethical consequences of sovereignty, and 
with the nature of society. This kind of treatment implies that 
Bentham is to be taken seriously, as if he were the creator of a 
great system, a system which must be studied to be understood. 
Certainly few writers hitherto have so treated him, though many 
have been witty at his expense. In 1876 F. H. Bradley could 
speak of the ‘‘degradation,’’ the ‘‘prostitution,’’ the ‘‘bastardiza- 
tion’’ of ethics by utilitarianism. Marx said of Bentham that he 
was to philosophers what Martin Tupper was to poets, and that 
both could have been made only in England. 

Pronouncements of this type are only too familiar, even in the 
textbooks. Bentham himself coined a phrase to characterize the 
attitude which produces them. He called it ‘‘ipsedixitism.’’ Un- 
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fortunately, there is no equally pointed phrase to describe the 
psychologists who attack the felicific caleulus for its mechanical 
and pseudo-mathematical precision (something Bentham claimed 
for it only in the narrowest and most specific application to the 
making of penal law) and then themselves turn happily to as- 
signing numerical grades for a semester’s work in philosophy or 
even to reporting the most complicated intelligence test in one 
precise quotient. 

The most important contribution made by the author may well 
be the separating out what is permanent, valuable, and still oper- 
able in Bentham’s thought from what was temporary, whimsical, 
or perverse. Bentham was an effective rhetorician, and in ham- 
mering home a point he frequently exaggerates, overstates, or 
distorts what at another time he had discussed at full length with 
many qualifications or limitations. He can say that poetry is 
fiction, and fiction is falsehood, or that pleasure for pleasure, 
pushpin is as good as poetry, and the phrases will be remembered, 
unless one has read the large volume of the Theory of Fictions, the 
main purpose of which is to enable one to distinguish between a 
fiction which is useful and one which is meant to deceive. In the 
same way, as far as it is a pleasure, pushpin is as good as poetry. 
But the essence of a better pleasure in Bentham’s system is that 
it shall be purer, that is, less mixed with pain or ennui; that it 
shall be more fecund, that is, that it shall give birth to other 
pleasures (of memory, of power, of skill, of knowledge) ; that it 
shall be more lasting. There are hundreds of references in Ben- 
tham where a quotation from a classic poet helps him make his 
point; pushpin is not to be found in the index. By concentrating 
on Bentham’s method, and by clarifying what it is and what it is 
not, Professor Baumgardt has performed a service not only to 
Bentham but also to philosophy. 

It is Bentham’s method that is valuable, and it would be an 
ineffective method if it could not be used to destroy the master 
wherever he was wrong, wherever he was inadequate, wherever 
he was insufficiently perceptive. It has been the experience of 
most of those who have worked on Bentham in attempting to make 
such improvements that one’s respect for the artist grows as one 
studies the work of art. 

Hereafter it will be a bold (or uninformed) lecturer who will 
dismiss the ethics of Bentham in a witty phrase. Some one of his 
hearers may have read Baumgardt. 


CHARLES EVERETT 
Cotumsra UNIVERSITY 
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Butler’s Moral Philosophy. Austin DuncaNn-JoNnEs. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex [and Baltimore, Md.]: Penguin Books 
[1952]. 192 p. (Pelican Books, A 244.) $0.65. 


This book is one of a series of philosophical works appearing 
in the inexpensive Penguin Edition under the editorship of A. 
J. Ayer. It reveals the type of approach and analysis that we 
associate with the philosophy of English positivism, even though 
we are assured that the series is not designed to reflect that 
standpoint. The specific aim, according to its editor, has been 
to appeal to the general reader as well as to the professional 
philosopher. Because of this aim its treatment is avowedly 
untechnical. According to its author, the purpose of the book 
‘fis to expound and criticize Joseph Butler’s ethical doctrines and 
to pursue further some of the questions raised... . I have al- 
lowed myself a good deal of freedom to expatiate, though Butler’s 
ideas always remain in sight: but a critic might justly remark that 
in certain places I offer a Butlerian study in ethics rather than a 
study of Butler’s ethics.’’ The more comprehensive purpose, 
stated further on, has been to introduce the reader in this way 
‘to a great deal of what might be looked for in a general intro- 
duction to ethics.’? The book, then, aims to be more than a 
specialized treatment of an eighteenth-century British moralist 
and is. 

The first chapter deals with Butler’s life and character, his 
style and intellectual acuity. Nothing new is added to what we 
already know of his life. The comments on Butler’s style express 
in fairly close adherence to Butler’s own manner of writing how 
language should be understood and, in particular, how his language 
should be. The shrewdness and clarity of Butler’s psychological 
observations are made evident to the reader and reénforced 
through modern and timely illustrations. 

In chapter two, the reader is introduced into Butler’s theory 
of human nature. The treatment is at once expository and criti- 
eal. As expository, it follows fairly closely the materials of the 
first three Sermons; as critical, it calls attention to various am- 
biguities that stand in the way of our grasping Butler’s true 
meanings. The author’s examination of these ambiguities, to- 
gether with his pointing out that Butler gives, for example, n0 
analysis of the meaning of ‘‘external, internal, or of object, or 
of the relation between a passion and an object,’’ assists the reader 
and enables him to penetrate the admitted difficulties of Butler’s 
thought. 

The chapter on Conscience and its Authority, which im- 
mediately follows, takes us into the very heart of Butler’s views. 
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By explicit reference to Butler’s own words, the various as- 
sumptions inherent in the meaning of the term ‘‘conscience’’ are 
laid bare and illustrated amply by the author’s supplying appro- 
priate instances. Difficulties that stand in the way of modern 
acceptance are presented; but further difficulties arise for the 
reader (particularly the general reader) by the analytical dis- 
tinctions introduced by the author when he lays down the mini- 
mum characteristics of an act of conscience. For the non-specialist, 
this important chapter rides at too technical a level. 

Chapter four deals with Butler’s attitudes towards the prob- 
lem of selfishness and egoism. Here the author advances But- 
ler’s refutation of those views that maintain that all action is 
selfish action, where such views are traceable to the influence of 
Thomas Hobbes. He also advances Butler’s refutation of those 
views that hold ‘‘that good conduct and self-interested conduct 
must be antithetical, and virtue must imply self-denial.’’ Again 
the treatment is expository, replete with instances that are given to 
support Butler’s attitudes as plausible and reasonable. 

The following three chapters deal with the extension and 
amplification of Butler’s views. In chapter five, Butler’s relation 
to utilitarianism is examined. In chapter six, his views on wrong- 
doing and punishment are set down and examined. In chapter 
seven, the author rounds out Butler’s ethics by showing how for 
Butler man needs God not as a sanction for his doing right, but as 
a fulfillment of his basic nature. 

In the last chapter on Some Ultimate Problems of Ethics, the 
author ventures beyond the area of Butler’s thinking to a con- 
sideration of those problems that for him arise out of it. We meet 
here a discussion of the idea of obligation, a distinction between 
naturalistic and non-naturalistic ethics, what constitutes the na- 
ture of a moral judgment, man’s aptitude for virtue, and some 
general questions of ethical theory. In these matters the au- 
thor’s concern is to state positions implicit in Butler’s own think- 
ing that can serve further interest. Thus in the issue of what 
constitutes a moral judgment the author makes constructive sug- 
gestions for arriving at unanimity in matters of understanding 
the nature of a moral judgment so as to effect reconciliation be- 
tween the naturalist and non-naturalist. 

In the main we have in this short work a very valuable in- 
troduction and commentary to Butler’s ethics which will certainly 
reward the student even though it fails to make the wider appeal 
that it hoped for. 


Wiu1am J. Norton 
New Jzrsry CouLEGE ror WoMEN 
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Natural Religion and Christian Theology. The Gifford Lectures 
1951. First Series: Science and Religion. CHarues E. Raven. 
Cambridge University Press, 1953. vii, 224 p. $4.00. 


In this readable, absorbing, and important book Canon Raven 
unites the mature insights of theologian, philosopher, biologist, 


and historian of science. As an outspoken ‘‘liberal’’ in theology - 


he makes a strong case for the union of nature and grace and for 
the necessary harmony and interpenetration of religious and sci- 
entific interests. As philosopher he believes that organismic, 
holistic, and teleological principles of interpretation are required 
for an adequate philosophy of nature. As biologist and historian 
he protests against the exclusive claims made for the astronomers 
and physicists in the early development of modern science. 

Following an introductory chapter in which the main themes 
of the book are summarized, the remaining nine chapters consti- 
tute a chronological study of ‘‘the chief phases in the history of 
man’s knowledge, interpretation and religious valuation of the 
order of nature’’ in Western Christendom (p. 12). A chapter 
each is devoted to the idea of nature in the Bible, in the early 
Church, in the Middle Ages, and in the 16th, 18th, 19th, and 20th cen- 
turies, while the crucial 17th century is the subject of two chap- 
ters. Covering so vast a field, the study is necessarily fragmentary 
and highly selective. I believe that its unique value lies in the 
correctives and supplementations which it furnishes to certain 
one-sided views in the history of ideas. 

Here are summary statements of some of these theses: (1) The 
contrast between Jew and Greek has been overdrawn. Despite 
differences, both have a positive and religiously-oriented attitude 
towards nature. (2) The Augustinian-Calvinistic interpretation 
of Paul denies his recognition of the union of nature and grace. 
(3) ‘‘In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it is obvious that 
the scientific revolution owed more to the botanists and zoologists 
and to the doctors and explorers than to the astronomers’’ (p. 80). 
This is the most important single thesis of the book. He says of 
the German biologist Gesner that he ‘‘more than any other man 
is in his own person the symbol and instrument of the transition 
from the medieval to the modern attitude toward nature’’ (p. 82) 
and of the English naturalist John Ray that ‘‘his complete re- 
jection of the ancient and universal belief in spontaneous genera- 
tion . . . is one of the greatest achievements of seventeenth cen- 
tury science,’’ and that ‘‘in the history of science this result should 
rank with the abandonment of the geocentric astronomy as an 
event of primary significance’? (p. 120). (4) The debt of ex- 
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perimental science to the Reformation is indirect, through its 
challenge to the sole authority of the Church and to the hierarchical 
principle in the vocations. (5) The most important element in 
forming the modern world-view was the ‘‘New Philosophy’’ of 
Francis Bacon and others, the goal of which was the provision 
of a comprehensive frame of reference for all knowledge. (6) 
The Cambridge Platonists were of great indirect importance in the 
development of scientific studies through their denial of medieval 
dualism and their religious appreciation of nature. (7) Newton’s 
own breadth of view has been neglected and he has wrongly been 
represented as the author of a purely mechanical cosmology. (8) 
The biologist Linnaeus ‘‘has been treated with a reverence out 
of proportion to his merits. . . . He is in fact responsible for that 
exaggerated attachment to collecting and catalogue-making which 
has distracted attention from ... concern with vital issues and 
with the larger problems of biological, philosophical and religious 
significance’? (p. 157). (9) Doctrinaire Darwinism destroyed 
watch-maker teleology, but this does not mean that an immanent 
teleology is excluded by evolution. (10) Neo-orthodox theology, 
representing a reaction against an easy optimism and shallow 
humanism in the Churches, has tended to destroy, in a time when 
it is desperately needed, the rapprochement between the scientific 
outlook and the religious spirit. 

The following will suggest some of the critical points which I 
think need to be made about the book: (1) The concept of ‘‘na- 
ture’? appears to be ambiguous. On the one hand, nature is said 
to include everything from the atom to the saint; on the other 
hand, man alone of all the creatures is said to be capable of a 
sense of detachment from nature. Also values and ‘‘the quality 
of our spiritual and mystic insight’’ are called the ‘‘super- 
natural,’’ which is merely ‘‘a higher level of our experience 
of” the natural (p. 3). (2) A further question concerns the 
scope of science. On the one hand, Raven seems to challenge the 
ominicompetence of science; on the other, he says that science 
should ‘‘claim the totum scibile for its province’’ (p. 196). (3) 
In the history of science has not the development of more adequate 
concepts emerged primarily from the necessities of scientific re- 
search itself rather than from the formulation of organismic phi- 
losophies? (4) The notion, suggested in the book, of an ‘‘analogy”’ 
between scientific concepts and articles of faith seems to intro- 
duce a dualism of the sort the author explicitly denies, and to con- 
stitute a doubtful basis for relating science to religion. (5) Is 
Canon Raven’s view of the continuity of nature and history and 
the union of nature and grace really consistent with the central 
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affirmations of the historic Christian faith? For example, is the 
idea of an immanent creative élan really a fair interpretation of 
the Christian idea of Incarnation? 

In spite of such problems as these, I am convinced that Canon 
Raven’s book is an able, provocative, and significant work. 


Puiuie H. PHENIx 
New Haven, CoNNECTICUT 


Love, Power, and Justice; Ontological Analyses and Ethical Ap. 
plications. Pauu Tiruuich. New York and London: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. viii, 127 pp. $2.50. 


This small book, which is a re-working of the Firth Lectures at 
Nottingham University, England, later repeated as the Sprunt 
Lectures at the Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, 
is a pleasure to read and study. Professor Tillich owes much of 
his growing eminence in this country not only to the number of 
significant volumes that have issued from his pen in recent years 
but also to their increasing lucidity. He has learned how to adapt 
his profound and extensive German scholarship to the necessities 
of English syntax and the intellectual habits of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. The result is surely a genuine enrichment of our tradition. 

In this book Tillich is at his best as a mediator and synthesizer 
of diverse and conflicting interpretations of love, power, and 
justice. His intellectual prowess at this task is enlightening and 
astonishing. In his hands even Existentialism is seen to be a 
continuation of the classical tradition in Western philosophy. It 
is a bit ironical that Heidegger, who would vigorously deny that he 
is a part of any Western philosophical tradition later than the 
pre-Socratics, is the Existentialist to whom Tillich owes most. 
Tillich follows Heidegger in conceiving ontology as the foundation 
of metaphysics, not metaphysics itself, and believes with him that 
ontological questions are always primary and must be dealt with 
first, if clarity and understanding are to be won. Tillich’s latest 
books all show the influence of Heidegger in fundamental ways. 
But Tillich, the theologian, does not follow Heidegger’s pessimistic 
analysis of the human situation. For him Non-Being is only an 
element of Being, just as the ontological unity of love, power, and 
justice swallows up their separateness and the tension among them. 
Though he borrows much along the way, Tillich’s final position is 
far removed from that of Heidegger or any of the Existentialists. 
He is far closer akin to the synoptic spirit of Hegel. If he lacks 
Hegel’s worldliness and breadth of interest, he is fortunately 
without Hegel’s excessive dogmatism. 

Tillich maintains as his central thesis that love, power, and 
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justice are rooted in being itself and to be understood only by 
tracing them to their origin. This means that love is not merely 
an emotion of human beings but the cosmic power ‘‘that moves 
the world,’’ the force that reunites the separated and the estranged. 
“Separation and Re-union or Being taking Non-Being into itself’’ 
is Tillich’s formula for the most generalized activity of the world 
whole. Love does not begin where justice leaves off, a favorite 
idea among many Christian theologians; on the contrary, Tillich 
insists that love and justice interpenetrate. Love without justice 
is ‘‘chaotic self-surrender’’ which destroys all parties to it. Power, 
too, is not really in conflict with justice or love. For power, con- 
ceived aright, is not only a category of Being itself, as are love 
and justice; it points symbolically to the power of being itself, 
which is Tillich’s conception of God. ‘‘Love is the foundation, 
not the negation, of power.’’ While Tillich recognizes that force 
and compulsion may exist out of relation to the power of being and 
hence kindle all manner of evil, he is convinced that force is in- 
herently beneficent, a positive attribute of the power to be. Crea- 
tive justice can adjust any imbalance of force and real power. 
The will to power, understood in Tillich’s sense, is the striving 
for the divine likeness and is supported, insofar as man is not 
estranged from himself, by both love and justice. 

Tillich’s religious faith is so appealing because it is free of 
nearly all the harsh Calvinism which is the driving power of Neo- 
orthodoxy. Typical is Tillich’s treatment of the erds and agapé 
contrast in theology. He will not allow that these terms stand 
for different types of love; they are simply different qualities of 
love that are always found together wherever love is present at all. 
Tillich maintains that libido, Freud to the contrary, is good in 
itself and is found in all love. It represents the urge to reunion 
of what is separated; sexual desire is thus as truly divine as any 
other impulse. ‘‘There is an element of libido even in the most 
spiritualized friendship and in the most ascetic mysticism. A 
saint without libido would cease to be a creature. But there is no 
such saint.’’ ‘Tillich’s colleague, Reinhold Niebuhr, would agree 
with him on this point, but would use it as a proof of the ineradi- 
eability of man’s sinfulness. 

In its religious aspect, this book is a kind of theodicy. Beauti- 
ful as many of the concepts are, Tillich pays a price for his 
vision. When in his fifth and sixth chapters he attempts to apply 
some of his ontological analysis to the ethics of personal and group 
relations, he has inadequate explanations for the manifold tragedies 
that beset individuals and states in their attempt to deal with each 
other. It is not that Tillich is personally remote from the politi- 
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cal and social struggles of the day. But the gap between ontology 
and ethical action remains broad and deep. An existentialist 
critic would surely want to know why unity is given ontological 
priority over separation or why Non-Being is assumed to be con- 
tained and comprehended by Being. An orthodox theologian 
might ask why estrangement from our true nature is thought to 
be responsible for all the evil in the world. Evil in general Tillich 
holds to be the consequence of man’s freedom within the source 
and ground of his being which is God. Tillich does not take the 
problem of reconciling the existence of evil with the goodness of 
the divine very seriously. 

Perhaps we need such theodicies today more than in earlier 
periods. But they must be more persuasive today than formerly, 
Professor Tillich is quite persuasive. More than that, he is a 
profound thinker and it is possible for those who do not share 
many of his convictions to appropriate a good deal. Not the least 
of his merits is to bring, again in this book, philosophy and 
theology into a creative relationship to their mutual profit. 


J. GLENN Gray 
CoLoRADO COLLEGE 
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de la pensée religieuse du néo-hégélien anglais Bernard Bosan- 
quet. Paris: J. Vrin, 1954. 137 p. (Bibliothéque d’Histoire 
de la Philosophie.) 

Hovane, Francois: Le néo-hégélianisme en Angleterre. La phi- 
losophie de Bernard Bosanquet, 1848-1923. Paris: J. Vrin, 

1954. 232 p. (Bibliothéque d’Histoire de la Philosophie.) 
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Hurznea, J.: The Waning of the Middle Ages; a Study of the 
Forms of Life, Thought and Art in France and the Netherlands 
in the XIVth and XVth Centuries. Garden City, N. Y.: Double. 
day, 1954. 362 p. (Doubleday Anchor Books, A42.) $0.95. 

INSTITUTE FOR PHILOSOPHICAL REsEaRcH. Biennial Report, 1959- 
54. 2090 Jackson Street, San Francisco 9, California. 68 p, 

McLavueu.uin, P. J.: Modern Science and God. New York: Philo. 
sophical Library [1952, 2d impression 1954]. 89 p. $2.75, 

Maritain, Jacques: Approaches to God. Tr. from the French by 
Peter O’Reilly. New York: Harper [1954]. xvi. 128 p, 
(World Perspectives, Vol. One. Planned and ed. by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen.) $2.50. 

MontTGgoMERY, JOHN D., ed.: The State versus Socrates; a Case 
Study in Cwic Freedom. Ed. and with an Introd. by John 
D. Montgomery. Boston: Beacon Press [1954]. vi, 247 p. 
$3.50. 

Moumrorp, Lewis: In the Name of Sanity. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace [1954]. 244 p. $3.75. 

Naess, ARNE: An Empirical Study of the Expressions “True”, 
“Perfectly Certain’? and ‘‘Extremely Probable’’. Oslo: I 
Kommisjon Hos Jacob Dybwad, 1953. 41 p. (Avhandlinger 
utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II. Hist. 
Filos. Klasse 1958. No. 4.) Kr. 4.50. 

Nagss, ARNE: Interpretation and Preciseness; a Contribution to 
the Theory of Communication. Oslo: I Kommisjon Hos Jacob 
Dybwad, 1953. xiv, 450 p. (Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1953. No. 
1.) Kr. 30.00. 

Onto State University: Perspectives in Philosophy. Essays by 
Members of the Department of Philosophy. The Ohio State 
University, 1953. iv, 148 p. 


J. A. Leighton: Jaspers’ Existential Philosophy. A. E. Avey: 
Whither Philosophy? D. L. Evans: The Ego-centric Prerogative. Fritz 
Kaufmann: Reality and Truth in History. 2. S. Hartman: The Analytic 
and the Synthetic as Categories of Inquiry. W. H. Reither: Origins of 
the Cyrenaic and Cynic Movements. V. G. Hinshaw, Jr.: The Empirically 
Given and the Philosophie Given. Hazel E. Barnes: Existentialism: 
Positive Contributions. Marvin Fox: Moral Facts and Moral Theory. 
Robert McNaughton: Contradiction, the Logical Counterpart to Conflict. 
C. P. Bigger: Prolegomena for an Aesthetic. 


Pumirov, ALEXANDER: Logic and Dialectic in the Soviet Union. 
Foreword by Ernest Nagel. New York: Research Program on 
the U.S.S.R., 1952. xi, 89 p. $1.25. 
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Prvera Lurra, HumpBerto: La ensefianza de la filosofia en Cuba. 
Una encuesta internacional organizada por la Unesco. La 
Habana, 1954. 38 p. (Cuadernos de Divulgacién Cultural, 
Comisién Nacional Cubana de la Unesco, 12.) 

Ramsey, Ian T.: Miracles; an Exercise in Logical Mapwork. An 
Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford 
on 7 December 1951. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 24 p. 
$0.75. 

RuyssEN, THfop0RE: Les sources doctrinales de W’internationalisme. 
Tome Premier: Des origines a la Paix de Westphalie. [Paris] : 
Presses Universitaires de France [1954]. 500 p. (Université 
de Grenoble. Publications de la Faculté des Lettres. 10.) 
1200 fr. 

ScuitteR, FrmepricH: On the Aesthetic Education of Man, in a 
Series of Letters. Tr. with an Introd. by Reginald Snell. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1954. v, 146 p. (Rare Masterpieces 
of Philosophy and Science.) $3.00. 

Soctan ScrENcE ResEarcH Councii: The Social Sciences in His- 
torical Study; a Report of the Committee on Historiography. 
New York: Social Science Research Council [1954]. x, 181 p. 
(Bulletin 64.) 

STaLLKNECHT, NEwTON P., and BrumBAuGH, Rosert S.: The Com- 
pass of Philosophy; an Essay in Intellectual Orientation. New 
York, London, Toronto: Longmans, Green, 1954. ix, 258 p. 
$3.25. 

TarauL, R. M., and others: Decision Processes. Ed. by R. M. 
Thrall, C. H. Coombs, R. L. Davis. New York: John Wiley; 
London: Chapman & Hall [1954]. viii, 332 p. $5.00. 

ToyNBEE, ARNOLD J.: A Study of History. Volumes VII-X. Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto: Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. 4 vols. 
$35.00. 

Warmineton, B. H.: The North African Provinces from Diocletian 
to the Vandal Conquest. Cambridge: University Press; [New 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press] 1954. viii, 124 p. $2.50. 

Wurtz, Lancetot Law: Accent on Form; an Anticipation of the 
Science of Tomorrow. New York: Harper [1954]. xi, 198 p. 
(World Perspectives, Vol. Two. Planned and ed. by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen.) $2.75. 

Wuson, Wituiam: The Microphysical World. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library [1954]. vii, 216 p. $3.75. 

Yost, R. M., Jr.: Leibniz and Philosophical Analysis. Berkeley 

and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1954. ix, 207 p. 

(Univ. of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 27.) 

$3.00. 
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ZELTNER, HERMANN: Schelling. Stuttgart: Frommann, 1954 
xii, 335 p. (Frommanns Klassiker der Philosophie, XXXIII) 
DM 12.—. 

Eruics. Vol. LXV, No. 1, Oct. 1954. Richard McKeon: Dialectic 
and Political Thought and Action. Neal Riemer: James Madi- 
son’s Theory of the Self-Destructive Features of Republican 
Government. Mary Carman Rose: Value Experience and the 
‘‘Means-Ends Continuum.’’ John Cobb: The Possibility of a 
Universal Normative Ethic. John Kemp: A Categorical Im. 
perative? | 

GIORNALE DI Metarisica. Anno IX, N. 1, Gen.-Feb. 1954. Luigi 
Stefanim: Personalismo e problema della scienza. Gaetano 
Capone Braga: Della dialettica. I] pensiero classico. Vincenzo 
Miano: La teoria della conoscenza in Roberto Grossatesta— 
Anno IX, N. 2, Marzo-Aprile 1954. Carlo Mazzantini: La 
questione dei ‘‘nomi divini.’”’ S. Ignacio Alcorta: Les carac- 
téres de 1’Humanisme authentique. Giorgio Giannini: Meta- 
fisica e problema antropologico. Romeo Crippa: Il pensiero di 
P. Emilio Chiocchetti. Armando Rigobello: Storia e metafisica 
nel pensiero di U. A. Padovani. Gaetano Capone Braga: Della 
dialettica. Il Medio Evo. A. Robert Caponigri: Vico and the 
Theory of History—Anno IX, N. 3, Maggio-Giugno 1954. 
Luigi Stefanini: Idea e senso nell’espressione artistica. Bruno 
Brunello: La democrazia cristiana di Giuseppe Toniolo. Nino 
Ciusa: José Ortega y Gasset e la filosofia dell’esistenza. Pwero 
Faggiotto: Paradosso e verité nel problematicismo di Ugo 
Spirito. Gaetano Capone Braga: Della dialettica (continuaz.). 
Ezio Riondato: ‘Icropia ed éurepia nel pensiero aristotelico. 
Aristodemo Viviani: Il pensiero di Gaetano Danieli. 

GrEGoRIANUM. Especially: Vol. XXXIV, 3, 1953. F. Selvaggi: 
Il postulato delle parallele—Vol. XXXIV, 4, 1953. P. Hoenen: 
De connexionibus necessariis inter actus existentiales—Vol. 
XXXV, 1, 1954. G. Klubertanz: St. Thomas on Learning Meta- 
physics—Vol. XXXV, 2, 1954. G. Klubertanz: The Teaching 
of Thomistic Metaphysics. G. F. Klenk: Existenzphilosophie 
und Religion bei Karl Jaspers—Vol. XXXV, 3, 1954. P. ( 
Hoenen: De definitione operativa. F. O’Farrell: The Dialectic 
of the Affirmation by Fr. André Mare §S.I. 

THe Hissert JourNaL. Especially: Vol. LII, No. 1, Oct. 1953. 
Abraham Cronbach: The Linguistic of Theism. FE. L. Allen: 
Existentialism and Christian Theology—Vol. LII, No. 2, Jan. 
1954. H.P. Rickman: Metaphysics as the Creation of Meaning. 
—Vol. LII, No. 4, July 1954. Charles Perelman: Proof in 

Philosophy. 
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JourNAL OF THE History or IpEas. Especially: Vol. XIV, No. 


4, Oct. 1953. Beatrice Reynolds: Shifting Currents in His- 
torical Criticism. P. Albert Duhamel: The Oxford Lectures 
of John Colet: An Essay in Defining the English Renaissance. 
José Ferrater Mora: Suarez and Modern Philosophy. Roger 
B. Oake: Montesquieu’s Religious Ideas. Donald F. Lach: 
The Sinophilism of Christian Wolff (1679-1754). Lester Gil- 
bert Crocker: The Problem of Truth and Falsehood in the Age 
of Enlightenment. Richard H. Popkin: Samuel Sorbiére’s 
Translation of Sextus Empiricus. Harry J. Marks: Ground 
Under Our Feet: Beard’s Relativism.—Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan. 
1954. Georges Poulet: Timelessness and Romanticism. Wil- 
liam York Tindall: James Joyce and the Hermetic Tradition. 
Brian Tierney: Ockham, the Conciliar Theory, and the Canon- 
ists. Patrick Suppes: Descartes and the Problem of Action at 
a Distance. Cushing Strout: Faith and History: The Mind of 
William G. T. Shedd.—Vol. XV, No. 2, April 1954. William 
J. Bouwsma: Postel and the Significance of Renaissance Cabal- 
ism. Ralph Miliband: The Politics of Robert Owen. Milic 
Capek: James’s Early Criticism of the Automaton Theory. 
Joseph Katz: Plotinus and the Gnostics. Joseph A. Mazzeo: 
Universal Analogy and the Culture of the Renaissance. Richard 
H. Popkin: The Development of the Philosophical Reputation 
of Joseph Glanvill—Vol. XV, No. 3, June 1954. John High- 
man: Intellectual History and Its Neighbors. Moody E. 
Prior: Bacon’s Man of Science. James Preu: Swift’s Influence 
on Godwin’s Doctrine of Anarchism. Maz H. Fisch: Alexander 
Bain and the Genealogy of Pragmatism. Edward H. Madden: 
Chauncey Wright’s Life and Work: New Material. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A meeting in memory of the late Professor Irwin Edman will 
be held at 5 o’clock on Thursday, November 4th, in the Rotunda 
of the Low Memorial Library at Columbia University. 





The Fifth Series of Woodbridge Lectures will be delivered at 
Columbia University, November 3-12, by Clarence I. Lewis, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Harvard University, on: The Ground and 


Nature of the Right. The titles of the individual lectures are as 
follows : 
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November 3: ‘‘Modes of Right and Wrong.’’ 

November 5: ‘‘The Right in Believing and Concluding.”’ 
November 8: ‘‘Right Doing.’’ 

November 10: ‘‘The Right and the Good.’’ 

November 12: ‘‘The Rational Imperatives and Ethics.’’ 


A luncheon in honor of the Woodbridge Lecturer will be held 
on November 13th. 





George P. Conger, Professor of Philosophy Emeritus at the 
University of Minnesota, has been invited to deliver the Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh lectures in comparative religion at the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta early in 1955. The series will consist of eight 
lectures on the general topic: Toward the Unification of the Faiths. 
The lectures will eventually be published as a book. 





Professor Richard J. Kroner of the Union Theological Seminary 
will deliver the John C. McDowell Lectures for 1954-1955 at 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. The general title 
for the lectures is: The Human Tragedy and the Christian Faith. 
Two lectures will be given on each of the following dates, one at 
11:40 a.m. and one at 8 p.m.: 


October 14: ‘‘The Biblical and Greek View—Job and Prome- 
theus.’’ 

January 6: ‘‘Roman Catholic Conceptions as Illustrated by the 
Divine Comedy.’’ 

April 21: ‘‘Shakespeare’s Vision of Tragedy as Illustrated by 
Hamlet.’’ 





The Fall meeting of the Association for Realistic Philosophy 
will be held at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, 
beginning at 5:30 p.m., October 22, and ending at 3:00 p.m. Satur- 
day, October 23. 

The following papers will be read and discussed: 


H. M. Austin (Wheaton) : ‘‘The Common Good and the General 
Welfare.’’ 

V. Decarie (Montreal) : ‘‘Comments on Analogy.’’ 

L. B. Geiger, O.P. (Le Saulchoir, France) : ‘‘On Human Freedom.” 


Communications may be addressed to T. Foster Lindley, Box 
U-54, Storrs, Connecticut. 





